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The 1990 Census 


C1 On October 10, 1990, the State Statistics Bureau released the 
major data of the 1990 census. An after-census check proved 
the reliability of data collected. Based on figures from the 1982 
census, the 1990 census indicates a 12.45 percent increase in 
the population of the mainland, from 1,008,175,288 to 1,133,- 
682,501 (pp. 9 and 17). 


EC Makes a Wise Decision 


O On October 22, the EC conference of foreign ministers 
decided to immediately lift sanctions-against China and restore 
normal political, economic and cultural relations. Premier Li 
Peng and a Foreign Ministry spokesman expressed apprecia- 
tion for this wise decision. In fact, although sanctions against 
China have caused the nation temporary difficulties, they have 
also brought losses to the countries’ initiating them. The deci- 
sion by the EC will undoubtedly help to restore normal rela- 
tions between Western countries and China (p. 4). 


On ‘One Country, Two Regions’ 


O The new concept of ‘one country, two regions’ recently 
dished out by the Taiwan authorities is meant to continue the 
state of separation which exists between both sides of the 
Taiwan Straits. It is a rejection of the mainland’s “one country, 
two systems” policy by which the motherland can be peaceful- 
ly reunified. It is hoped that the Kuomintang would make 
contribution to China’s reunification by treasuring the overall 
interests of the Chinese nation and promoting a dialogue 
between the two sides. (p. 14). 


Complexities in a New World Order 


O Although East-West confrontation has given way to relaxa- 
tion, new problems emerge in world security, such as realign- 
ment of international forces, widening economic gaps and the 
danger of power politics (p..9). 


Chinese Women Active in Society 


O The full participation by women in social labour is an 
important indication of their emancipation. Since the found- 
ing of New China in 1949, the Chinese government has done 
much to provide more job opportunities for women and, as a 
result, the number of working women has increased. This has 
brought about a marked improvement in their social status 
and enabled them to play an ever-greater role in socialist 
construction (p. 20). 
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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


A Wise Decision 


n October 22, the 
O 12-nation European Com- 

munity conference: of for- 
eign ministers decided to im- 
mediately lift the restrictions 
against China which the EC had 
adopted in June of last year, and 
to restore normal political, eco- 
nomic and cultural relations 
with China. 

The following day, both Pre- 
mier Li Peng and a spokesman 
for the Chinese Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs expressed apprecia- 
tion for the European Commun- 
ity’s wise decision. 

Prior to the decision taken at 
the EC foreign ministers con- 
ference, British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher declared on 
October 20 that she would meet 
Mr Wan Li, chairman of the 
Standing Committee of the Na- 
tional People’s Congress of 
China, at the end of November. 
On the day following the deci- 
sion by the EC foreign ministers, 
the Spanish Foreign Ministry an- 
nounced that Francisco Fernan- 
dez Ordonez, minister of foreign 
affairs, would visit China from 
November 22 to 24 to discuss 
with Chinese leaders bilateral re- 
lations and ties between the EC 
and China. 

In France, Pierre Beregovoy, 
minister of state for economy, 
finance and budget, announced 
on October 25 that France would 
resume negotiations on new gov- 
ernment loans to China. At a re- 
cent meeting, he said that the 
EC decision made it possible for 
France to reopen negotiations on 
frozen projects, referring to gov- 
ernment loans under discussion 
between China and France be- 


by Zhang Zeyu 


fore the events of June 1989. 
Commercial loans. from France 
were never suspended. In anoth- 
er positive development, the Ger- 
man Parliament passed a reso- 
lution on October 30 to restore 
development assistance to China. 

Since the founding of the Eu- 
ropean Community in the 1950s, 
China has had trade contacts 
with the community’s member 
states. In September 1975, China 
established diplomatic relations 
with the EC. Since that time, bi- 
lateral economic and trade rela- 
tions have expanded rapidly. In 
1978, the first trade agreement, 
under which both sides granted 
each other most favoured nation 
treatment in tariffs, was signed. 
In May 1985, the two sides again 
signed a trade and economic co- 
operation agreement. Since then, 
bilateral trade and economic and 
technological co-operation has 
increased annually. In the ten 
years between 1978 and 1987, the 
volume of bilateral trade quad- 
rupled, reaching US$11.049 bil- 
lion in 1987. 

In addition to trade, China’s 
economic and technological co- 
operation with EC member states 
has expanded to cover such fields 
as energy, aviation, shipbuilding, 
automobile, light industry, tex- 
tiles, telecommunications, and 
food processing and a series of 
relevant agreements were signed. 

Investments made by entre- 
preneurs from EC member states 
continue to increase. The con- 
tract value totalled US$1.75 bil- 
lion between 1979 and 1987. 

After the political disturbance 
in Beijing in June 1989, the eco- 


nomic sanctions imposed by the 


European Community on China 
reduced bilateral trade to only 
US$10.466 billion for the whole 
year and investments by EC en- 
trepreneurs in China to only 


‘US$240 million. 


-China has consistently stated 
that the event in Beijing in June 
1989 was a matter of China’s 
internal affairs in which there 
should be no foreign interfer- 
ence, and that it was unwise for 
foreign countries to use econo- 
mic sanctions to bring China to 
its knees. Although economic 
sanctions have caused tempor- 
ary difficulties, China will never 
yield to outside pressure. On the 
other hand, economic sanctions 
have brought losses to those who 
initiated them. For instance, the 
sanctions France imposed on 
China resulted in a 25 percent 
drop in France’s exports to 
China. An article published in 
Germany’s Handelsblatt on Oc- 
tober 24 said that Federal Ger- 
many’s participation in economic 
sanctions against China cost that 
nation several billion Deutsche 
marks in trade. 

It is China’s hope that West- 
ern countries will lift their un- 
just economic sanctions and, on 
the basis of the five basic princi- 
ples of mutual respect for territo- 
rial integrity, sovereignty, non- 
interference in each other’s inter- 
nal affairs, equality and mutual 
benefit, develop economic and 
technological exchanges. It is a 
good sign that more and more 
people are viewing China’s pro- 
position in a positive light. The 
restoration of normal relations 
between European Community 
and China will help to develop 
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and expand bilateral trade and 
economic and technological ties. 

Lifting sanctions and restoring 
and developing good relations 
with China is an irresistible 
trend. 

At the earlier summit of seven 
Western countries, the Japanese 
government clearly stated that it 
would slowly restore ties with 
China. The Japanese government 
has already acted by granting 
part of the third loans to China 
worth 810 billion yen for the 
period 1990-95. The exchange of 
notes for the first loan projects 
this year was signed recently in 
Beijing. 

Attila Karaosmanoglu, vice- 
president of the World Bank, 
said in Beijing on October 29 
that the time for resumption of 
normal loans to China had ar- 
rived. On the same day, Kurosa- 
wa Hiroshi, president of the In- 
dustrial Bank of Japan, indicated 
that his bank hoped, on the basis 
of past co-operation, to play a 
positive role in China’s imple- 
mentation of its Eighth Five- 
Year Plan (1991-95). 

Many far-sighted Americans 
appealed long ago to the West 
to forego the imposition of sanc- 
tions against China and instead 
develop better relations. Caspar 
Weinberger, former U-S. secre- 
tary of defence, in Shanghai on 
October 15 made it clear that the 
imposition of sanctions on China 
by the West last year was wrong. 
He said the adoption of sanctions 
and the cancellation of the most 
favoured nation treatment by 
themselves would not have any 
positive effect. He noted the im- 
portance of good relations be- 
tween the United States and 
China and the need to deepen the 
relationship. 

At present, although a few 
people in Western countries ins- 
ist on continuing sanctions 
against China, it is this author’s 
belief that a wise choice will take 
the upper hand, and Western 
countries’ relations with China 
will eventually return to normal. 

a 
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China Now Has 
1.16 Billion People 


hina now has a population 
( of 1,160,017,381, the 

State Statistics Bureau an- 
nounced on October 30: 

Following the publication of 
the census results (See p.21), a 
senior Chinese statistical official 
told a press conference in Beijing 
on. October 31 that the fourth 
national census was a great suc- 
cess thanks to broad public mob- 
ilization and scientific calcu- 
lation methods. 

Zhang Sai, head of the State 
Statistics Bureau, said the statis- 
tics show the current population 
has exceeded the target set for 
China’s Seventh Five-Year Plan 
(1986-90) by 15 million. This is 
not beyond expectation, Zhang 
said, attributing the surplus to 
China’s temporary difficulties in 
implementing birth control and 
family planning procedures in 
rural areas. 

However, he said, the country 
has made remarkable achieve- 
ments in nationwide family plan- 
ning. The birth rate dropped 
from 24 per thousand in the early 
1980s to its present 19 per thou- 
sand, while the natural growth 
rate dropped from 17 per thou- 
sand in the 1970s to 13 per thou- 
sand in the 1980s. The most out- 
standing achievement is that 200 
million fewer babies were born 
during the past decade in China. 

The census will provide China 
with important scientific data 
needed to formulate policies con- 
cerning population, family plan- 
ning, nationalities and education. 
In a baby boom that will last 
until 1996, China will have 15 
million to 17 million newborn ba- 
bies annually. After the boom, 
the birth rate will drop. 

Results of a post-count sample 
survey indicated a 0.6 per thou- 
sand net error rate in the popula- 
tion figures, Zhang said, adding 
that the net error rates for sex 


and age were 0.14 and 3.07 per 
thousand respectively. Under- 
reported births showed an esti- 
mated error margin of 1.03 per 
thousand and under-reported 
deaths, 4.9 per thousand. 

Zhang said measures had been 
taken to guarantee accuracy 
through self-checking and mu- 
tual checking by census takers, 
especially in areas recognized for 
better implementation of family 
planning practices. Zhang den- 
ied rumours that the bureau had 
been “conservative” with its re- 
sults, checking and correcting 
several reports it had received in 
the census. “We have spared no 
effort for the accuracy of the na- 
tional census, because even mi- 
nor errors in the computation of 
population may lead to major 
mistakes in national economic 
and social planning and in for- 
mulating state policies,” he ex- 
plained. 

Listing the difficulties the cen- 
sus takers had been confronted 
with during the process, he said 
there was only one year to pre- 
pare for the count, compared 
with more than five years in oth- 
er countries, and the country had 
an increase in the number of 
transients due to the rapid devel- 
opment of the commodity econo- 
my during the past decade. a 


NPC Endorses 
A Consular Law 


he 16th Session of the 
! Standing Committee of the 
Seventh National People’s 
Congress (NPC) closed on Octo- 
ber 30 with the adoption of Chi- 
na’s first piece of legislation on 
consular privileges and immuni- 
ties. 

The 29-article regulations, by 
specifying privileges and immun- 
ities of foreign consuls and their 
staff in China, provide the legal 
ground for foreign consulates op- 
erating in this country on behalf 
of their home countries. 
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The regulations, effective as of 
October 30, state that buildings 
of foreign consulates may not be 
encroached upon and Chinese 
State functionaries must receive 
permission from the head of a 
consulate or embassy prior to en- 
tering the buildings. 

The regulations protect official 
consulate mail bags from being 
detained or opened. Chinese de- 
partments concerned are re- 
quired to. take proper measures 
to prevent violation of personal 
freedom or dignity of officials at 
the foreign consulates. 

Those enjoying consular privi- 
leges and immunities have the 
freedom to go wherever they 
want within China except where 
access is banned or restricted by 
the Chinese government. They 
should also respect China’s laws, 
rules and regulations, and not in- 
terfere in China’s internal affairs 
or use buildings or apartments of 
the consulate members for pur- 
poses incompatible with their 
consular missions. a 


Grain Output Hits 
An All-Time High 


t was enough of a new sil- 
[= lining for China’s agri- 

culture. After years of hesi- 
tant development, grain output 
this year is expected to top 420 
million tons, exceeding the re- 
cord high of 407 million tons in 
1984. The promising harvest this 
year is but part of a comprehen- 
sive development in the whole 
chain of agriculture, forestry, an- 
imal husbandry, sideline occupa- 
tions and fisheries. 

Pleasant weather conditions 
and a stable agricultural policy 
are well behind the burgeoning 
agriculture over the last couple of 
years. There are also some other 
contributing factors, such as a vi- 
gorous campaign for water con- 
servancy and farmland capital 
construction, a bigger role 
science and technology have 
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played in aid of agriculture, in- 
creased purchasing prices for 
some of the farm produce, and 
stengthened assistance given to 
poverty-stricken farmers and the 
least developed areas. 

Encouraged by this year’s re- 
cord harvest, the government 
plans to further increase its in- 
vestment in agruculture in the 
coming decade to ensure a con- 
tinuous growth in this key econo- 
mic sector. 

“The plan is to increase the in- 
put of funds by a large margin so 
that the overall production ca- 
pacity will be expanded in the 
Eighth Five-Year Plan period 
(1991-95) and the next 10 years 
to come,” said Vice-Premier Tian 
Jiyun on October 27 at a session 
of the National People’s Congress 
Standing Committee in Beijing. 

During the next five years, 
he said, government authorities 
would make investment aimed at 
improving 5.3 million hectares of 
low-yielding farmland and open- 
ing up 400,000 hectares of waste- 
land, in addition to giving com- 
prehensive management to the 
agricultural use of mountains, 
rivers, forests, farmlands and 
roads. : 

Tian said the State Council ex- 
pects to readjust both the pur- 
chasing and selling prices of 
grain over the next five years so 
as to gradually reduce the gov- 
ernment subsidies in this regard. 

“For the long run,” Tian said, 
“to guarantee the steady growth 
in grain output and other prod- 
ucts, it is necessary to promote 
the reform in the circulation sec- 
tion and solve the problems re- 
garding purchases and prices.” 

He pointed out that the 
household-based system of con- 
tract responsibility has contribut- 
ed to the bumper harvests over 
the past years. This system, 
which had provided an important 
impetus to China’s rural econo- 
my through the 1980s, is suit- 
able in application to the present 
productive force in most rural 


areas. “This basic rural policy 
will not be changed,” Tian said. 

In order to continue develop- 
ing the system, he said, greater 
efforts will be made to provide 
the public social services to tac- 
kle production difficulties that 
a single household cannot deal 
with. Governments at all levels 
should initiate steps to support 
this effort financially and mater- 
ially. While adhering to this sys- 
tem, the .vice-premier said, an 
appropriate scale of land man- 
agement systems can be introd- 
uced into rural areas if local 
farmers have the desire and lo- 
cal conditions are suitable for it. 
Tian also called for greater ef- 
forts in developing township- 
owned enterprises so as to ex- 
pand collectively-owned econom- 
ies and public services in rural 
areas. a 


Project Helps 
Fight liliteracy 


bout 10,000 school dropouts 
A in China’s rural areas have 

returned to their class- | 
rooms with scholarships from the | 
Hope Project launched a year 
ago. 

Initiated by the. China Youth 
Development Fund (CYDF), the 
Hope Project was designed to fi- 
nance the children, who dropped 
out of school because of family 
financial problems, to return to 
the classroom. Statistics reveal 
that one-third of Chinese school- 
age children are forced to quit 
elementary school because of fin- 
ancial problems. In 1988 the 
number of school dropouts to- 
talled 7,577,000 nationwide. 

Operating in 40 remote and 
poverty-stricken counties, Hope 
provides each recipient with 40 
yuan, an amount needed to com- 
plete his or her elementary edu- 
cation. 

According to Liu Qibao, de- 
puty director of the CYDF, the 
Hope Project won acclaim and 
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active responses as soon as it 
was implemented. Thus far, the 
CYDF has received a total of 
8.21 million yuan worth of dona- 
tions from about 4,000 domestic 
and overseas donors. 

With the donations, the project 
has established three elementary 
schools with the assistance of lo- 
cal governments and enterprises 
in Anhui, Gansu and Qinghai 
provinces. 

The deputy director said Hope 
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tries to supplement the state’s ed- | 2am 


ucation allocation, which has in- 
creased from 26.5 billion yuan in 


1986 to 43.4 billion yuan in 1990. | j 
This year, Liu said, is the UN . 


International Literacy Year. It 
has provided a “broader back- 
ground” for the project and has 
joined Hope’s efforts into the 
world campaign to fight illiter- 
acy. 

China currently has 180 mil- 
lion illiterates, accounting: for 
15.88 percent of its total popula- 
tion of 1.16 billion. 

However, Liu stressed, funds 
raised by the project are far from 
enough to improve elementary 
education in the poorer areas. 
Therefore, more support from all 
quarters is needed. | 


Let the World 
Know China Better 


ore than 200 leading offi- 
M cials from all corners of 
the country gathered in 
Beijing October 29-November 4 
to discuss how to better present 
China to the rest of the world 
under the present situation. 
Chinese Communist Party and 
State leaders Jiang Zemin, Li 
Peng, Qiao Shi, Song Ping and Li 
Ruihuan met with the delegates 
on November 2. During the con- 
ference, Jiang, Li Peng and Li 
Ruihuan took the floor respec- 
tively. 
The delegates held that China 
is now enjoying political stabili- 
ty, has achieved good results in 


By the end of August this year, 9,000 travelers from more than 20 countries and 
regions had visited Dunhuang, a grotto site in northwest China. It is an increase 


of 10 percent compared to the same period last year. 


ZHANG SHENGUI 


China’s Tourism Returns to Normal 


fter a year of fits and starts, 
A tourism in China has re- 

turned to normal. The first 
eight months of this year saw the 
number of tourists from overseas 
reach 18.11 million, an 8 percent 
increase over the same period of 
last year. 

The achievement had much to 
do with the effort to streng- 
then the management of tourism. 
More than 17,000 tourist guides 
were examined and. those who 
passed the examinations were 
given qualification. certificates 
which they were required to dis- 
play during service hours. Mean- 
while, efforts were made to up- 
grade the sanitation conditions 
of the tourism resorts. Security 
measures were also tightened up 
to protect tourists. 

There are now 1,788 tourist 


hotels with 268,000 rooms 
throughout China. The total 
number of overseas tourisis visit- 
ing China this year will reach 28 
million. The country is expected 
to become one of the 20 top tour- 
ist destinations in the world and 
one of the top four in Asia by 
1995, by the year 2000 it will be 
one of the top ten in the world 
and the first in Asia. 

To achieve this goal, China 
will enact a law for tourism and 
improve the efficiency of tourist 
agencies at all levels and their 
competitiveness in the interna- 
tional market. 

The 1990 Travel Fair in 
Shanghai attracted about 4,000 
Chinese and foreign tourism bus- 
inesspeople and officials from 35 
countries and regions. a 


_—_— OO 


its efforts to develop economy 
through the rectification drive 
and deepening the reforms, and 
has made notable progress in its 
diplomatic efforts. 


In view of the situation, they 
agreed that more efforts should 
be made to better present China 
in order to acquaint people in 
other parts of the globe with what 
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is happening in this country and 
thereby increase their under- 
standing. 

The participants believed that 
this will be conducive to expand- 
ing friendly relations and co- 
operation and exchanges in eco- 
nomics, technology and culture 
between China and the rest of the 
world. 

They also shared experiences 
on how to present China to the 
outside world. They all not- 
ed that foreigners and over- 
seas Chinese are very different 
form people in China in lifestyle, 
way of thinking and expression. 

Therefore, they agreed, these 
characteristics need to be serious- 
ly studied and handled; domestic 
methods should not be simply co- 
pied. 

The work of overseas publicity 
should be done not only by the 
press, but also by all govern- 
ment departments and by mem- 
bers from all walks of life, 
concluded the participants, who 
came from the provinces, auton- 
omous regions, municipalities 
under the direct jurisdiction of 
the central government, cities 
listed independently in the state 
plan as well as the Party Central 
Committee and State Council de- 
partments concerned. | 


News in Brief 


Two Meetings Scheduled 


China will convene two im- 
portant meetings before the New 
Year to work out economic devel- 
opment plans for the next year 
and the next decade, said Chinese 
Premier Li Peng when meeting 
with six foreign ambassadors in 
Beijing on October 29. 

The first meeting, a national 
planning conference, is to design 
China’s economic establishment 
and expansion for 1991. 

The second will be the Seventh 
Session of the 13th Central Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Communist 
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Party, which will study and dis- 
cuss the country’s blue-print for 
the next decade, and a five-year 
outline programme. 


-US$2 Billion Loss 


China has suffered an econo- 
mic loss of US$2 billion as a di- 
rect result of its implementation 
of UN resolutions on sanctions 
against Iraq, said a Chinese For- 
eign Ministry spokeswoman on 
November 1. 

AS.a permanent member of the 
UN Security Council, China had 


‘all along earnestly carried out 


Security Council Resolution 661, 
“hence the heavy economic loss- 
es” in fields such as trade, trans- 
port and civil aviation, she said, 
adding that this figure did not 
include debts which Iraq owed 
China for trade business, econo- 
mic affairs and labour services. 

She didn’t give details of Iraq’s 
debt to China. 

Largest Seismic Centre 

China’s largest seismic station 
has been completed and put into 
operation in Luhuo County, Si- 
chuan Province. 

The station was built to mon- 
itor and record horizontal and 
vertical movements of the local 
Xianshuihe Fracture Zone. 
More Power Stations 

China is speeding up construc- 
tion of a number of large and 
medium-sized power generating 
units, including six key power 
projects with a combined gener- 
ating capacity of 6.4 million kilo- 
watts. 

The six are: the Yantan Hy- 
droelectric Power Station in the 
Guanxi Zhuang Autonomous Re- 
gion; the Geheyan Hydroelectric 
Power Station in Hubei Prov- 
ince; the Harbin No.3 Power 
Plant in Heilongjiang Province; 
Changshu Power Plant in Jiangsu 
Province (each of the above four 
has a capacity of 1.2 million kw); 
the Daba Power Plant in the 
Ningxia Hui Autonomous Re- 
gion and the Shentou No.2 Power 


Plant in Shanxi Province. 
The State Council has recently 
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approved the construction of an- | 
other 16 power plants with a 
combined generating capacity of 
5.9 million kw. 

In the next five years the coun- 
try will have an additional power 
generating capacity of 45 mil- 
lion kw. 

The target for the country’s 
power industry is to have a total 
generating capacity of 240 mil- 
lion kw by the year 2000. 
Antarctic Meteorite Search 

The China National Antarc- 
tic Research Committee has ap- 
proved a comprehensive five- 
year scheme, to be set in motion 
in 1991 by nearly 100 scientists, 
to search for meteorites and 
cosmic dust in the Antarctic re- 
gion, according to a researcher 
from the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences on October 28. 

The search will start from the 
area near China’s Zhongshan Sta- 
tion. The possibility of discover- 
ing new meteorites is high in the 
regions north of the station and 
south of Japan’s Showa Station, 
he said. 

Scientists from the world over 
have discovered more than 11,- 
000 meteorite samples since an 
Australian expedition collected 
the first in this coldest land in 
1912. The ice and snow have kept 
the meteorites intact for much 
longer than in any other conti- 
nent. : s 
Rare Tigers Not Extinct 

The wild Manchurian tiger, 
once believed to be extinct, has 
been found alive in northeast 
China. 

Three forest workers recently 
observed a young tiger at play 
with his mother in Jilin Prov- 
ince’s Changbai Mountains. 

The discovery has put an end 
to a three-year controversy on 
whether the rare animal still ex- 
isted in China. The argument re- 
sulted from the failure of a 1987 
aerial survey of the Great and 
Lesser Hinggan Mountains as 
well as the Changbai Mountains 
in northeast China to find any 
trace of the tiger. a 
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rastic changes in Eastern 
D Europe during 1989. has- 

tened the pace of the old 
bipolar world evolving into a 
multipolar one, while simul- 
taneously posing néw challenges 
to the current post-cold war 
world order. 


Soviet-East European Ties 


Although the dramatic 
changes in Eastern Europe can 
be attributed to the internal con- 
ditions of the coun- 
tries there, it is inter- 
nationally recognized 
— and even Moscow 
openly admitted — 
that without Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s “new 
thinking,” the inher- 
ent internal causes 
could not have 
sparked such drastic 
transformations in 
such a short time. 

Remarks by Soviet 
leaders over the past 
months prove rela- 
tions between Mos- 
cow and East Euro- 
pean countries have 
fundamentally 
changed. Moscow’s 
attitude towards the 
events in Eastern Eu- 
rope can be described 
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as follows: 

— Moscow believes the 
changes in Eastern Europe are 
inevitable and basically within 
the expectations of the Soviet 
Union; 

— The changes there, howev- 
er, do not mean a failure of so- 
cialism but rather represent the 
bankruptcy of “Stalinistic totali- 
tarian, bureaucratic socialism,” 
a model for which the Soviet 
Union should be held responsi- 
ble; 


New Problems in a Changing World 


Profound changes in US-Soviet relations and in Eastern Europe have 
ushered the world into a new era of reorganization of various international 
forces, replacing the old world order. Along with a relaxation of tensions, 
however, come eruptions of new problems in world security. 


— The changes are a “positive 
democratic development,” serv- 
ing to strengthen the base for a 
“common European home” and 
promote the harmony and rap- 
port of international relations; 

— Moscow adhered to the 
principle of free choice when 
dealing with East European af- 
fairs, believing that in this way 
a genuine good-neighbourly 
friendship could develop be- 
tween the Soviet Union and East 
European nations, which would 


From adversaries to partners: a smiling George Bush and an equally jubilant Mikhail Gorbachev, 
leaders of the two superpowers, at a joint news. conference on June 3 in Washington. 
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Concern over German unification: Helmut Kohl (left), then West German chancellor, at a news 
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conference with French President Francois Mitterrand on April 26. 


bolster Soviet security. If force 
were used to suppress the 
changes, it would have created 
enemies among East European 
people, destroying the diplomat- 
ic achievements Moscow had re- 
cently made and thus damaging 
the national security of the So- 
viet Union. 

Positive changes in Eastern 
Europe, according to a Soviet 
scholar at the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences, have improved Mos- 
cow’s image in Eastern Europe 
and won Western support for So- 
viet reform. 

The relationship between the 
Soviet Union and East European 
nations has now changed from 
that of a large family of socialist 
countries whose members share 
similar social systems and ideol- 
ogy, to a normal state-to-state re- 
lationship based on each indivi- 
dual country’s particular in- 
terests. The Yalta system, which 
was established at the end of 
World War II earmarking the be- 
ginning of the four-decade-long 
“cold war,” collapsed on the 


Eastern front. 

Moscow’s attitude towards the 
events in Eastern Europe has had 
a direct bearing on developments 
in its relations with Western 


| countries over the past year. 


Basis for US-Soviet Links 


Beginning at the summit meet- 
ing in November 1985 in Geneva 
between the newly elected Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev and 
then US President Ronald Re- 
agan, US-Soviet relations have 
entered a period of relatively 
lasting and stable relaxation. Af- 
ter the summit, to further solidi- 
fy its ties with Washington, Mos- 
cow made one overture after an- 
other by offering compromises 
and concessions on major issues, 
while Washington, in compari- 
son, moved cautiously. It was not 
until May 1989 that US Pres- 
ident George Bush advanced a 
major policy towards the Soviet 
Union: the policy of “beyond 
containment.” This signified that 
Washington had finally ren- 


ht 


ounced its “cold war’ 
policy of containing 
the Soviet Union 
within its borders 
and instead had esta- 
blished a new policy 
of encouraging Mos- 
cow to _ integrate 
into the international 
community — in ac- 
cordance with the 
West’s wishes. Bush 
claimed that the key. 
factor prompting him 
to make the decision 
was the East Euro- 
pean situation, be- 
cause during a trip to 
Hungary and Poland 
prior to the an- 
nouncement of the 
new policy, he dee- 
ply felt the changes 
in- these two countries 
were directly related 
to Gorbachev. 

Leaders of both the Soviet 
Union and the United States 
now admit that they are turning 
away from antagonism and de- 
sire to build a partnership be- 
tween them. The Soviet Union’s 
inclusion into the international 
community means, first of all, 
Soviet economic integration with 
the West, which has become a 
new basis for US-Soviet rela- 
tions. 

In the past six months, real- 
ization of economic integration 
with the West has become the 
Soviet Union’s principal focus 
and Moscow regards the United 
States as a key player in the is- 
sue. Soviet Foreign Minister Ed- 
uard Shevardnadze on January 
28 stated that the Soviet Union’s 
economic relations with the Un- 
ited States might play a decisive 
role in the issue of the So- 
viet Union’s economic integra- 
tion with the world, and that the 
Soviet strategic goal is large-scale 
co-operation, based on mutual 
benefits and mutual economic 
infiltration, between the Soviet 
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Union and the United States. 
Soviet Premier Nicolai Ryzhkov 


said in February that the Soviet | 
, ly, they have begun to build a 


Union planned to realize econo- 
mic integration with the West in 
1995 and with the world by the 
year 2000 or 2005. The 28th Na- 
tional Congress of the Commun- 


ist Party of the Soviet Union de- | 


cided that the Soviet Union’s 
worldwide economic integration 
was the key precondition for the 
Soviet Union’s future interna- 
tional activities. The decision has 
a most important bearing on the 
Soviet Union’s diplomatic activi- 
ties and its economic and politi- 
cal reform. The Soviet Union has 
made economic integration with 
the world a primary part of its 
economic reform, while other 
foreign activities become subor- 
dinate to the focus. 

Through private contacts with 
high-ranking officials of the So- 
viet Union, the United States, at 
the end of 1987, came to 
| the conclusion that the si- 
, tuation in Eastern Europe 
was irreversible. It began 
to take specific actions 
supporting Gorbachev’s 
demand of integrating the 
Soviet Union into the 
world economy. At the 
Malta summit meeting, 
the United States ended 
its “economic cold war” 
with the Soviet Union. 
President Bush in his re- 
port on national security 
Strategy this year said the 
Soviet Union will find the 
United States a partner 
who is ready to create 
conditions for the Soviet 
Union to participate in 
the international com- 
munity. 

This new basis of the 
US-Soviet relations paves 
the way for further expan- 
sion of co-operation be- 
tween the two countries. 
Although the superpow- 
ers have different state in- 


terests and disputes over many 
issues, neither regards the oth- 
er aS a major threat. Contrari- 


partner relationship on an in- 
creasing number of problems. 
This is evident not only in issues 
of arms reduction and stabilizing 
regional situations, but also in 
Soviet relations with Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Soviet Union’s in- 
ternal development. This is an 
important symbol that the bi- 
polar world order is nearing an 
end. 


Warsaw Pact and NATO 


The new situation in Eastern 
Europe has led to profound 
changes in the Warsaw Pact 
and NATO's military strategies, 
functions and deployment of 
forces, and may finally result in 
a fundamental transformation of 
the character of the two military 


The threat of new regional conflicts: on August 10, the 
exiled Kuwaiti Emir Sheikh Jaber al-Ahmad as-Sabah at 
the opening ceremony of an Arab summit meeting to 
discuss the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. 
ZHANG XUN 
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The Warsaw Pact and NATO’s 
military strategies have in fact 
shifted from an offensive to a 
defensive one. The communique 
issued after the NATO summit 
meeting in early July stated that 
NATO is prepared to change its 
strategies, promising that it will 
not be the first to use force under 
any circumstances and that nu- 
clear weapons will be the final 
means to resort to. The docu- 
ment also said NATO’s troop de- 
ployment in forward bases will 
also change. These changes won 
immediate applause from the So- 
viet Union. 

Gorbachev, Bush and NATO’s 
Secretary-General Manfred 
Woerner all expressed the desire 
to transform the Warsaw Pact 
and NATO from military- 
political to political-military or- 
ganizations, thus strengthening 
their political functions. 

The Soviet Union, the 
United States and other 
member countries of the 
Warsaw Pact and NATO 
have begun to reduce 
their military budgets and 
have worked out reduc- 
tion plans to be imple- 
mented over the next few 
years. The Soviet Union 
has begun withdrawing 
troops from East Euro- 
pean countries. 

Both the Warsaw Pact 
and NATO will continue 
to exist for some time. 
Since the post-war Euro- 
pean order has been upset 
and a new order hasn’t 
been established, Warsaw 
Pact and NATO members 
have begun to have new 
requirements for the mil- 
itary organizations. Dur- 
ing the Warsaw Pact sum- 
mit meeting in June, the 
Czechoslovakian foreign 
minister said the Warsaw 
Pact, for the first time, 
became a useful organiza- 


ll 


tion preventing the Soviet Union 
from estranging itself from other 
portions of Europe and the West. 

NATO also hopes the Warsaw 
Pact will continue to exist for a 
period of time, for it will favour 
not only the continued existence 
of NATO but European stability 
as well. NATO secretary-general 
said in November 1989 that if 
the Warsaw Pact is reformed, it 
will, together with NATO, prov- 
ide a framework for European 
security and become a factor for 
European stability. Now the two 
organizations have established 
official connections. 


International Security 


The danger of regional turbul- 
ence is growing. With the relaxa- 
tion of US-Soviet relations and 
the disappearance of the concept 
of East-West ties, dangers of a 
world war have, in a sense, de- 
creased. However, some regional 
confrontations, previously cov- 
ered by the power politics of 
the United States and the So- 
viet Union, have come to the sur- 
face and even intensified. Eth- 
nic confrontations and territori- 
al disputes among East European 
countries have appeared. Some 
third world countries, no longer 
the targets of superpower rivalry 


Promoting regional economic integration: 
October 11. 
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for spheres of influence, will face 
intensifying conflicts over terri- 
tory, resources, race and religion, 
and possibly wars, an example 
being the current Gulf crisis. But 
regional disturbances are unlike- 
ly to lead to a global conflict. 

While Washington, Moscow 
and the two military blocs are 
reducing arms, some countries 
are Strengthening their military 
forces. Some do so to increase 
their defensive abilities, some 
pursue a military buildup com- 
patible with their economic 
strength and political ambition, 
and some seek regional hege- 
mony. 

New economic and political 
factors influence international 


‘security. Although international 


military contention is relaxed, 
economic and political struggles 
are sharpening, especially the 
economic confrontations among 
Western countries. Bush stated 
in his national security strategy 
report that the trade disputes 
among Western countries might 
cause tensions in political and 
security relations. The North- 
South economic gap has wi- 
dened. Many developing coun- 
tries’ economies have deterior- 
ated, jeopardizing the world’s 
economic security and arousing 
concerns in Western countries 


about a new wave of immigsa- 
tion from these countries, consi- 
dered an undermining factor of 
national security. Currently, 12 
million immigrants in the Eu- 
ropean Community nations, pri- 
marily from North Africa and 
Turkey, have posed social ques- 
tions to Western Europe. Bri- 
tish Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher warned that NATO 
should pay attention to threats 
from the Middle East and south- 
ern Mediterranean areas, hinting 
that immigrants from the Medi- 
terranean regions would generate 
problems in Europe. Besides, the 
heavy debt burden of Latin 
American countries and legal or 
illegal immigration to the United 
States are regarded as important 
elements affecting US national 
security. Additionally, Washing- 
ton plays power politics, using 
the excuse of promoting “demo- 
cratic values” to intervene in the 
internal affairs of other coun- 
tries. The United States has used 
military force in Central Ameri- 
can countries. Following changes 
in Eastern Europe, Washington 
and its Western partners have 
strengthened political offensives, 
and even intervened in the inter- 
nal affairs of socialist and some 
third world countries. 

Internal conflicts in some 


the fourth summit meeting of eight Latin American nations opened in Caracas on 
YANG JIANHUA 


cwaintries also will affect interna- 
tional stability. The internation- 
al community views with grave 
concern the trend towards separ- 
ation in some Soviet Union re- 
publics. Observers worry that a 
Soviet version of the Lebanon- 
style split will cause immeasur- 
able worldwide repercussions. 

These new development or 
possibilities require each nation 
to reconsider how to maintain 
international security and their 
own security. 


Balance of World Power 


The changes over the last year 
in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe indicate major shifts in 
world power. Most noteworthy 
is the weakening of the Soviet 
Union and the rise of a united 
Germany. 

Since the 28th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party, Gor- 
bachev has concentrated his ef- 
forts on drawing up an economic 
reform programme and a union 
treaty, leading some critics to be- 
lieve that the Soviet Union is 
no longer a superpower. German 
unity and developmental pros- 
pects aroused concern in other 
European countries about its role 
as a dominant force. 

During the past year, the Un- 
ited States and Japan have not 
undergone changes in their in- 
ternational status as obvious as 
those in the Soviet Union and 
Germany. Japan maintains a 
strong growth momentum and 
the United States continues to be 
the world’s leading power. But 
there has been a decline in Wash- 
ington’s international status and 
influence compared to Germany 
and Japan. The United States no 
longer has the ability to domi- 
nate world affairs without ally 
support. 

Changes in balance of force 
will certainly result in realign- 
ment of various international 
forces, an obvious example being 
in Europe. As the Soviet Union’s 


influence has declined, East- 
ern Europe has incurred dras- 
tic changes and Germany has 
become more powerful, various 
countries have readjusted their 
defence objectives. New alliances 
are breaking down old East-West 
barriers, such as the co-operative 
organization of Italy, Austria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia. 

Another noticeable realign- 
ment is the increasing momen- 
tum of economic regionalization, 
a result of the chain reaction 
touched off by the East Euro- 
pean situation. Germany’s unifi- 
cation hastens the integration of 
the European Community (EC), 
and West European countries are 
trying, through the Community, 
to ensure that Germany is a “Eu- 
ropean Germany.” The pros- 
pect that the EC’s competitive 
Strength will greatly increase has 
stimulated the United States to 
speed up the establishment of a 
North American free trade zone. 
The long-conceived plan to esta- 
blish a US-Mexican free trade 
zone has also been put into prac- 
tice since last June. Japan has 
strengthened its efforts to devel- 
op the market in Asia. 

Currently, two trends exist 
among the three economic zones 
in Europe, America and Asia. 
First, they all expand in their 
own continents to different de- 
grees and at different speed. East 
European countries are seeking 
to join in the EC or establish 
close ties with it, and the Soviet 
Union has proposed to establish 
a European economic zone. The 
EC countries, however, differ on 
whether to begin by first deepen- 
ing or extending the Community. 


But economic contacts between 


Western European countries and 
the Soviet Union and Eastern 
European countries have become 
closer, and clearly some East Eu- 
ropean countries may soon join 
the EC. In America, Bush on 
June 27 proposed the Enterprise 
for Americas Initiative, which 
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aims at establishing a free trade 
system incorporating North and 
South America. He announced 
that the United States can, at 
any time, reach free trade agree- 
ments with Latin American and 
Caribbean countries. A commen- 
tary said it was equivalent to a 
new Monroe Doctrine. Presently, 
the Asian-Pacific countries have 
only a loose economic co- 
operative framework, but econo- 
mic ties within the region are 
rapidly increasing. 

Second, mutual infiltration 
among the three major economic 
zones strengthens. They all op- 
pose regional protectionism and 
actively develop markets outside 
their zones. Competition is sharp 
and complicate. The United 
States, Europe and Japan co- 
operate as well as clash on differ- 
ent issues. The United States and 
European countries exert a joint 
pressure on Japan to open its 
market for their finished prod- 
ucts. The United States and Ja- 
pan jointly ask Europe not to 
take new trade discrimination 
measures. Europe and Japan, in 
turn, criticize the United States 
for its high budget deficits and 
trade egoism. On the other hand, 
they need each other. Japan must 
win support from the United 
States if it wants to play a lead- 
ing role in the Asian-Pacific eco- 
nomic co-operation. The United 
States, now short of capital, wel- 
comes Japanese and European 
investment in the Enterprise for 
Americas Initiative. Europe, the 
United States and Japan also co- 
Operate in developing the huge 
potential market — the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. 

Thus it is clear that current 
realignments are unfixed and 
short-lived alliances where it is 
not rare to see countries be- 
longing to different blocs co- 
operating with each other. There- 
fore, the current international re- 
lations are more complex than 
during the cold war period. wm 
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Comment on ‘One Country, Two Regions’ 


The “one country, two regions” is a new concept recently put forward by the 
Taiwan authorities after the concept of ‘one country, two governments” was 
inveighed by domestic and international opinion. It is essentially the same 
as the old one as both are aimed at maintaining the current separation 
of the two sides of the Taiwan Straits and obstructing the peaceful 
reunification of the motherland on the basis of “one country, two systems.” 
The new proposition’s positive effect is limited but its negative effect is 
enormous. It is our hope that the Taiwan authorities will correctly size up 
the situation, take the overall interest of the Chinese nation into account, 
set about to promote a dialogue between the two sides of the Taiwan Straits 
and truly make a due contribution to the reunification of the motherland. 


hen, on August 31 this 
W year, the Taiwan author- 

ities put forward the con- 
cept of “one country, two re- 
gions,” their intentions were 
quite clear. They want to use the 
idea to replace the policy of 
“one country, two governments” 
which has been repeatedly at- 
tacked, maintain separation of 
the two sides of the Taiwan 
Straits and hamper the peaceful 
reunification of the motherland. 


Questionable Concept 


After the “one country, two 
regions” formula was proposed 
by the Taiwan authorities, some 
officials inside and outside the 
Kuomintang and some newspa- 
pers in Taiwan said the “new 
concept” was “a reasonable prin- 
ciple for handling the relations 
between the two sides of the 
straits.” They also asserted that it 
“accords with the clarity of the 
state on both sides of the straits 
and gives it recognition in law 
and policy.” It can “avoid the 
sensitive political disputes and 
argument over sovereignty aris- 
ing from the concepts of ‘one 
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Li Jiaquan, ‘a research fellow, presented 
an academic paper at a symposium Sep- 
tember 1990 in Anhui Province. | 


country, two systems’ and’ ‘one 
country, two governments.” ” It 
will “prevent the emérgence of 
the*'tense situation in: relations 
between the two sides of the 
straits and will be favourable to 
the solution of substantive issues 
arising in the development ‘of 
the people-to-people relations be- 
tween the two sides of. the 
Straits.” These commentators 
have declared that the formula 
“is, comparatively speaking, neu- 
tral and shows no partiality to 
either side. A law formulated on 
this basis, which governs the re- 
lations between the two sides, is, 
theoretically speaking, probably 


“ebris’ 
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advantageous, instead of harm- 
ful, to both sides.” 

It should be conceded that the 
formula of “one country, two re- 
gions” appears to be less political 
and less sensitive than the poli- 
cies of “one country, two govern- 
ments,” “two Chinas” and “one 
China, one Taiwan.” One Taiwan 
newspaper said, “It is a ‘deliber- 
ate blur’ with functional purpos- 
es.” If we get to the bottom of it, 
however, it has clear aspects that 
cannot be covered up. It’s prem- 
ise is the maintenance of the se- 
paration of the two sides of the 
Taiwan Straits and the refusal to 
accept the pattern of “one coun- 
try, two systems” for the peace- 
ful reunification of the mother- 
land. This was made clear when 
the Taiwan authorities pro- 
claimed that the “one country” 
in the formulation of “one coun- 
try, two regions” referred to the 
“republic of China” and said that 
Taiwan “will not abandon its 
sovereignty over the mainland.” 
The reason for. dividing it into 
“two regions” is that at present | 
the “area ruled” by the Taiwan 
authorities “only covers Taiwan, 
Penghu, Jinmen and Mazu is- 
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lands.” In essence, it is roughly 
the same as the idea of “one sov- 
ereignty, two ruling powers, and 
the division of one into two se- 
parate regimes,” contained in the 
speech delivered by Lee Teng- 
hui, president of the Kuomin- 
tang, at the second plenary ses- 
sion of the 13th central commit- 
tee of the Kuomintang in June 
1989. In a previous article, this 
author criticized Mr. Lee Teng- 
hui for his proposal “which was, 
in effect, a policy of ‘one coun- 
try, two governments,’” though 
he did not mention the concept. 
The latest formulation of “one 
country, two regions” has the 
same meaning expressed in dif- 
ferent words. 

Under the present circumst- 
ances when relations between the 
two sides of the straits are dead- 
locked, the practice of weakening 
or sidestepping sensitive political 
issues may help ease the stale- 
mate. As far as “one country, two 
regions” is concerned, however, 
its positive role is quite limited, 
but its negative impact is enor- 
mous. The reason for this is, 
first, that the concept can apply 
at most only in the field of civil 
law. A Taiwan newspaper point- 
ed out that “if the concept is used 
in other fields relating to the re- 
lations between the two sides, we 
are afraid the possibility for its 
use is nonexistent.” A “law gov- 
erning the relations between the 
two sides across the straits” 
worked out unilaterally on the 
basis of the concept cannot be 
accepted by the other party and, 
therefore, has no binding force 
for the opposite side. 

Second, the concept is inaccur- 
ate, because a region can be large 
or small. A continent is a region, 
a country is a region. Likewise, a 
province or a county, a township 
and a village can also be regard- 
ed as a region. As a province of 
China, Taiwan, like China’s oth- 
er provinces, can be considered a 
region. If one arbitrarily juxta- 
poses a province and the entire 


mainland which encompasses 30 
same-level provinces (municipal- 
ities) as two equal regions, it 
would be as ridiculous as com- 
paring Asia or Europe with an 
individual country or the United 
States or Japan with a certain 
province or state. It is, in fact, a 
practice with a hidden motive, or 
at least, an unrealistic action. 
Third, it will not truly contri- 
bute to solving the questions re- 
lating to relations between the 
two sides of the Taiwan Straits. 
The Taiwan authorities say that 
in- their concept, they adopt a 
“theory of legal conflict” to re- 
solve legal relationship arising 
from people-to-people exchanges 
between the two sides of the Tai- 


wan Straits. They say that this 


theory “is not only applicable to 
relations between nations, but 
also has a precedent for solv- 
ing relations within the coun- 
try.” Their argument is not con- 
vinecing. Currently, the “theory 
of legal conflict” is not used at 
home or abroad, to resolve dis- 
putes over sovereignty. For inst- 
ance, some used it for settling 
disputes between two indepen- 
dent sovereign states and others 
used it for problems between two 
local governments in a unified 
country. In either case there are 
no sovereign issues involved. 
Taiwan and the mainland are 
neither the former nor the latter. 
There are no conditions for the 
application of this theory. If this 
concept is used unilaterally and 
arbitrarily, it will not help solve 
the problems but will instead 
complicate them. 


Overt and Covert 


When the Taiwan authorities 
advanced the concept of “one 
country, two regions,” they sim- 
ply did not say what they meant. 
Their words are full of contrad- 
ictions. 

While the Taiwan authorities 
put forward the new “neutral” 
and “insensitive” concept of “one 


CHINA 


country, two regions,” they in- 
structed their officials and news- 
papers to publish many non- 
neutral and highly sensitive 
speeches which were closely re- 
lated to the concept of “one 
country, two regions.” The fol- 
lowing are some of the main con- 
tradictory points: 

Stressing the connotations of 
“one country, two regions,” a 
spokesman for the Government 
Information Office under the 
Executive Yuan openly declared 
that “one country, two regions” 
was an “expression of sovereign- 
ty” and there was no need to 
consult with or communicate 
with the regime of the Chinese 
Communist Party.” Mr. Lee 
Teng-hui said even more expli- 
citly that “in reality, it cannot be 
denied that China has two polit- 
ical entities.” 

In advertising the “experience” 
of the reunification of two Ger- 
manys, Taiwan officials said that 
the two Germanys “have under- 
gone the stage of two countries 
and two governments, and mu- 
tual recognition,” and “this jux- 
taposition and coexistence has 
not caused any impediment to 
their final reunification.” There- 
fore, “to break the current dead- 
lock between the two sides, both 
parties might as well start recog- 
nizing the lawful existence of the 
opposite party, accumulate more 
experience gained through ex- 
changes based on the premise of 
equality and create conditions 
for reunification.” 

Continuing to make false 
charges against the Chinese 
Communist Party, the head of 
the Cultural Trade Union of the 
Kuomintang central authorities 
asserted that “the biggest obsta- 
cle to the reunification of the two 
sides of the straits is the Chinese 
Communist Party’s refusal to 
promote democratic politics and 
adopt a free market economy, its 
refusal to clearly renounce the 
use of military force in the straits 
and its unwillingness to abandon 
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its obstructionist attitude to- 
wards my country’s effort to de- 
velop relations with foreign 
countries under the principle of 
one China.” He and other offi- 
cials want the Chinese Commun- 
ist Party “to show sincerity and 
goodwill” and to make promises 
in regard to the above points; 
they regard these as conditions 
for improving relations between 
the two sides of the straits. Re- 
cently, Taiwan spared no efforts 
trying to force the Chinese Com- 
munist Party to make a conces- 
sion by threatening to cool down 
the “mainland craze” and restrict 
economic and trade exchanges 
between the two sides. 

Advocating and promoting a 
“peaceful evolution” in the 
mainland, Ma Ying-chiu, execu- 
tive secretary of Taiwan’s “main- 
land work report,” said that “de- 
mocratization of the Chinese 
Communist Party is the key to 
reunification of the two sides of 
the straits.” Therefore he said, 
it is necessary to bring about a 
gradual change in the mainland 
in accordance with the Taiwan 
pattern. Chung Hu-pin, director 
of the marine trade union of the 
Kuomintang Central Committee, 
said in no equivocal terms that 
the key to the reunification is 
bringing “information of free- 
dom” and the various exchanges 
into the mainland. 

We can easily see from these 
remarks that this so-called neu- 
tral concept is not “neutral” at 
all. Except for the packaging and 
minor points, the latest idea is 
essentially the same as the old 
concept of “one country, two 
governments.” 


Prospects and Hopes 


Since the Taiwan authorities’ 
latest proposal has put forward, 
there have been some strange 
and contradictory events on Tai- 
wan island. On the one hand, the 
Taiwan authorities have tried to 
cool down the “mainland craze” 
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and formulated new measures to 
restrict economic and trade ex- 
changes between the island and 
the mainland. On the other hand, 
the call for reunification of the 
motherland has been made in a 
rising tone. Some of the major 
party and administration offi- 
cials emphasize time and again 
that there is only one China, that 
China will inevitably be reuni- 
fied, and that any proposal to 
split China is intolerable. People, 
although pleased by such state- 
ments, cannot help but show 
grave concern over their other 
remarks. Recently some key par- 
ty and administration officials in 
Taiwan talked glibly about how 
they would “guide the future 
reunification of the mother- 
land,” saying that they would 
bring into the mainland Taiwan’s 
political and economic pattern in 
order to speed up a qualitative 
change in the communist politi- 
cal and economic system. They 
have really overrated them- 
selves! 

Some words of advice are ne- 
cessary for such people. 

Correctly evaluating the situa- 
tion is basic. The Taiwan author- 
ities are staking on a change of 
the socialist system on the main- 
land and attempting to give im- 
petus to this change. This is a 
dangerous step. One of the basic 
lessons which the Kuomintang 
should have learnt from their 
rule of the mainland was their 
mistaken estimates based on 
their own wishful thinking. They 
overestimated themselves and 
underestimated their opponents. 
There are indications that they 
have committed the same mis- 
take again. Not long ago, this 
author, while attending an aca- 
demic symposium, told a Tai- 
wanese that the mainland’s poli- 
cies of reform and opening to the 
outside world and its socialist or- 
ientation would not be changed. 
The mainland’s socialist system 
with Chinese characteristics will 
be perfected step by step and de- 


velop in a more healthy way-af- 
ter international and domestic 
historical experiences have been 
summed up. The Kuomintang 
and other political parties in Tai- 
wan should take this fact as the 
starting point for their mainland 
policies. Otherwise, they are sure 
to commit historical mistakes. 

They should adopt an overall 
point of view. It is of utmost 
importance to consider the cur- 
rent problems from an overall 
point of view of the development 
and rejuvenation of the Chinese 
nation as a whole. This is the 
common aspiration cherished by 
the compatriots from both sides 
of the Taiwan Straits and by all 
the patriotic people. It is also 
the general trend of the times. 
Whoever acts against this trend 
and the wishes of the people will 
certainly be drowned by the tide 
of historical development. It is 
necessary to have an overall 
point of view when handling the 
relations between the two sides. 
The mainland is the main body 
of China; Taiwan is a component 
part. Just leave aside for the mo- 
ment the fact that in terms of the 
domestic and international laws, 
the People’s Republic of China 
has the sole legal status. In terms 
of the mainland’s territory, po- 
pulation, natural resources and 
political strength alone, Taiwan 
cannot and should not ignore the 
mainland’s status as the main 
body of China. The government 
on the mainland does not want to 
overwhelm the island. The Tai- 
wan authorities, however, want 
to transform the mainland. The 
idea is unrealistic. If they persist 
in this view, where will the best 
interests of the Chinese nation 
reside? I hope the Taiwan au- 
thorities face reality and truly 
implement the principle of “one 
China.” 

The two sides should Com- 
municate each other. The cur- 
rent policies adopted by the rul- 
ing groups on both sides of 
the straits show many common 
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pdints: Both sides maintain there 
is Only one China and oppose an 
independent Taiwan. They agree 
on the need to solve the Taiwan 
problem peacefully, to improve 
relations and strengthen mutual 
exchange. Certainly, there are 
some differences. Such being the 
case, the two sides can, in 
the spirit of “seeking common 
ground while reserving differ- 
ences,” sit down and discuss the 
relations between the two sides. 
Since both sides can negotiate 
with foreign countries separate- 
ly, why can’t they negotiate with 
each other? The Kuomintang au- 
thorities are unwilling to nego- 
tiate with the Communist Party. 
Do they have misgivings about 
the Communist Party or about 
foreign forces? Many are unclear 
on this point. Sun Yun-hsuan, 
former president of the Taiwan 
“Executive Yuan,” once said, 
“Resting content with sovereign- 
ty over one part of the country 
cannot ensure one’s own securi- 


n October 30, 1990, the 
O State Statistics Bureau of 

the People’s Republic of 
China released the first Commu- 
nique of Major Data of the 1990 
Census, which reads in full as 
follows: 

Following a State Council deci- 
sion, China took a fourth nation- 
al census in July 1990. Under the 
leadership of government at var- 
ious levels and with the enthu- 
siastic support and co-ordination 
of the people of various national- 
ities and by taking advantage of 
the superiority of the socialist 
system, 7 million census takers 
worked hard to make an accurate 
count of China’s population. An 
after-census check has proved the 
| census was a success. All of the 
findings are being computer pro- 


ty, and. division will inevitably 
lead to destruction.” His words 
are food for thought. More re- 
cently, he told a reporter that “it 
is possible to reunify the mother- 
land. The wise Chinese people 
will not accept a delay in reuni- 
fication; they will find a solution 
to the problem.” These remarks 
are also thought-provoking. Isn’t 
it good for the two sides of the 
Straits to sit down and talk and 
come up with a solution? 
People have also taken notice 
that a “committee for the state 
reunification” was established in 
Taiwan. It is good to put reunifi- 
cation high on the agenda, but 
the committee which concerns 
the future of both sides was 
formed unilaterlly by a few peo- 
ple from the Taiwan side. I do 
not know on what basis this idea 
of Mr Lee Teng-hui was thought 
out. There is some fear, however, 
that the committee would actual- 
ly obstruct reunification in the 
name of reunification. I hope 


The 1990 Census 


cessed. Hand-tabulation of the 
major data has been completed 
and is published as follows: 

1. Total population: 1,160,017,- 
381. 

The mainland’s 30 provinces, 
autonomous regions and munici- 
palities (excluding Fujian Prov- 
ince’s Jinmen, Mazu and other 
islands, the same hereinafter), 
including military servicemen, 
have a population of 1,133,682,- 
501. This figure is obtained by 
direct investigation and registra- 
tion conducted at zero hours on 
July 1, 1990, of those having the 
citizenship of the People’s Re- 
public of China and residing per- 
manently in the mainland of the 
People’s Republic of China. 

The population of Taiwan and 
Fujian’s Jinmen and Mazu and 


this fear is unnecessary. We have 
also taken note of Mr Lee’s com- 
ments to an American that fu- 
ture reunification would be 
based on the common will of ihe 
Chinese people on both sides of 
the straits. His words are more 
positive than those of other Tai- 
wan officials. Taiwan belongs 
not only to the 20 million 
Chinese people on the island but 
also to the 1.1 billion Chinese 
people on the mainland. Taiwan 
is an island of the entire Chinese 
nation. 

The world is witnessing great 
changes and is entering the key 
moment of the 21st century. This 
author earnestly hopes for uni- 
ty and co-operation between the 
people on both sides of the straits 
and a flourishing of the Chinese 
nation. It is hoped, moreover, 
that all the Chinese people, in- 
cluding the top leaders in Tai- 
wan, will make their due contri- 
butions to the reunification of 
their motherland. | 


other islands is 20,204,880 (see 
note 1.). 

The population of Chinese 
compatriots in Hong Kong and 
Macao is 6,130,000 (see note 2). 

In the past eight years since the 
third national census was taken 
at zero hours on July 1, 1982, the 
population of the 30 provinces, 
autonomous regions and mun- 
icipalities, including servicemen, 
increased by 125,507,213, up 
12.45 percent, and 15,688,402 per 
year, or 1.48 percent annually. 

When calculated in accordance 
with residence registration, the 
population of the mainland’s 30 
provinces, autonomous regions 
and municipalities is distributed 
as follows: 

The population permanently 
residing in the counties and cities 
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where they are counted and regis- 
tered comes to 1,100,727,541, or 
97.37 percent of the total; 


more than one year in the coun- 
ties and cities where they are 
counted but have residence cer- 
tificates in other places number 
19,829,712, or 1.75 percent of the 
total; 

Those that have resided for less 
than one year in the counties and 
cities where they are counted 
but have left their residence 
certificate-issuing places for 
more than one year number 


total; 

Those residing in the counties 
and cities when the census was 
taken but whose permanent re- 
sidence has not been located 
number 8,164,236, or 0.72 per- 
cent of the total; 

Those who used to reside in the 


General Secretary Jiang Zemin registering at a census-taking station. 


Those that have. resided, for. 


1,523,911, or 0.14 percent of*the’ 
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counties and cities but were ab- 
sent for work or study abroad 
and thus have no permanent re- 
sidence number 238,001, repre- 
senting 0.02 percent of the total. 

2. Households and population. 
There are 276,947,962 house- 
holds with 1,097,781,588 indivi- 
duals, in the mainland’s 30 prov- 
inces, autonomous regions and 
municipalities, accounting for 
97.1 percent of the total (exclud- 
ing servicemen). On average, 
each family has 3.96 persons. 

3. Sex composition. Of the to- 
tal population and servicemen in 
the mainland’s 30 provinces, au- 
tonomous regions and municipal- 
ities, males make up 51.6 percent, 
numbering 584,949,922, while 
females make up 48.4 percent, 
numbering 548,732,579, the sex 
ratio being 106.6:100. 

4. Composition of ethnic groups. 
Of the total population and ser- 
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vicemen residing in the @f@ain- 
land’s 30 provinces, autonomious 
regions and municipalities, the 
Han nationality comes to 1,042.,- 
482,187, or 91.96 percent, while 
those of other ethnic groups ac- 
count for 91,200,314, or 8.04 per- 
cent. 

Since the third census in 1982, 
the number of Han people has 
increased by 101,602,066 or 10.80 
percent and the number of other 
ethnic groups by 23,905,147, or a 
35.52 percent increase. 

5. The population’s cultural 
background. Of the Chinese 
mainlanders, those with a college 
education (from the junior col- 
lege up) number 16,124,678, 
those with a senior middle school 
education (including those with 
a secondary technical education) 
91,131,539, those with a junior 
middle school education 264,- 
648,676, and those with a pri- 
mary school education 420,106,- 
604. The above figures include 
graduates, on-campus students 
and dropouts from their respec- 
tive categories of schools and col- 
leges. 

Compared with the last census, 
the population’s cultural back- 
ground has undergone the fol- 
lowing changes for every 100,000 
persons: the number of those 
with a college education has in- 
creased from 615 to 1,422; with 
a senior middle school education 
from 6,779 to 8,039; with a junior 
middle school education from 
17,892 to 23,344; and with a pri- 
mary school education from 35,- 
237 to 37,057. 

Of Chinese mainlanders, the il- 
literate and partly literate 
(15-year-old and older) number 
180,030,060, down from 22.81 
percent to 15.88 percent of the 
total, compared with the last cen- 
sus. 

6. Birth rate and death rate. 
The number of births came to 
23,543,188, deaths 7,045,470, in 
the mainland’s 30 provinces, au- 
tonomous regions and municipal- 
ities during the period from July 
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1,"k989 to June 30, 1990, with the 
birth rate being 20.98 per thou- 
sand, the death rate 6.28 per 
thousand, and the natural growth 
rate 14.70 per thousand. 

7. Total population of cities and 
towns. The total population liv- 
ing in the cities and towns in the 
mainland’s 30 provinces, auton- 
omous regions and municipalities 
comes to 296,512,111, accounting 
for 26.23 percent of the total; of 
this figure, those living in cities 
number 211,230,050, accounting 
for 18.69 percent of the total, 
while those living in towns num- 
ber 85,282,061, accounting for 
7.54 percent of the total (see 
note 3). 

8. Results of the sampling for 
census checking. After the regis- 
tration and a check of the find- 
ings were done, a sample was 
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drawn to check the quality of the 
census in accordance with the 
Rules Governing the Sampling of 
the Census Findings. The sample 
size numbered 173,409 persons. 
Results of the sampling are as 
follows: 

Population: the rate of double 
counting was 0.1 per thousand, 
the rate of dropouts 0.7 per thou- 
sand, and the balanced error rate 
being 0.6 per thousand; 

Sex: an error rate of 0.14 per 
thousand; 

Age: an error rate of 3.07 per 
thousand; 

Birth: a dropout rate of 1.03 
per thousand; and 

Death: a dropout rate of 4.9 
per thousand. 

As indicated by the results of 
the sampling, the fourth census is 
a success. 


Note 1: Statistics released by the Tai- 
wan authorities at the end of March 
1990. 

Note 2: The population of compa- 
triots in the Hong Kong and Macao 
regions is calculated according to statis- 
tics released respectively by the British 
Hong Kong government and the Po- 
rtuguese Macao government at the end 
of 1989. 

Note 3: The population of a city is the 
combined total of the population in the 
urban districts of a city with adminis- 


trative districts and the population of 


the neighbourhoods of a city without 
administrative districts. The population 
of a town is the combined total of the 
population of the neighbourhood com- 
mittee of a town under the jurisdiction 
of a city without administrative dis- 
tricts and the population of the neigh- 
bourhood committee of a town under 
the jurisdiction of a county. ] 


Table: Major Data of the Fourth Census in ’90 in Comparison With the Third in ’82 ae 
items unit 4th census in’9O 3rd census in ’82 change 
total popu.! person 1,133,682,501 1,008, 175,288 up 12.45% | 
natural changes? ; 
birth rate %o 20.98 20.91 up 0.007%pt 
death rate %o 6.28 6.36 down 0.008%pt tds 
natural growth rate Yo 14.70 14.55 up 0.01 5%0pt 
size of an average family person 3.96 4.4] down 0.45 persons [pst 
sex ratio (female taken as 100) % 106.6 106.3 up 0.3 “pt ii 
ethnic groups 
Han person 1,042,482, 187 940,880,121 up 10.80% 
minorities person 91,200,314 67,295,167 up 35.52% 
cultural background of every 100,000 
persons | 
number with college education person 1,422 615 up 131.22% i 
senior middle school education person 8,039 6,779 up 18.59% : 
junior middle school education person . 23,344 17,892 up 30.47% ae 
primary school education person 37,057 35,237 up 5.17% 
illiterate and semiliterate? person 180,030,060 229,964,474 down 21.71% ! 
as % of the total % 15.88 22.81 down 6.93 %pt i | 
popu. of cities and towns‘ person 296,512,111 206,588,582 
as % of the total % 26.23 20.60 


Note 1: The total population refers to the combined total of those residing in the mainland’s 30 provinces, autonomous 
regions and municipalities and servicemen, excluding compatriots in Taiwan, Hong Kong and Macao. 
Note 2: The period of natural changes refers to the 12 months prior to the 1990 census; the 1982 census produced | 
data about the natural changes in 1981. | 
Note 3: The illiterate and semi-literate refer to those, 15 and older, who do not know how to read and write or | 
recognize only a few words. | 
Note 4: In the 1990 census the population of cities refers to the combined total of the population of the administrat:ve | 
districts of those cities with such districts and the population of the neighbourhoods of those cities without administre- 
tive districts; the population of towns refers to the combined total of the population of the neighbourhood committees 
of those towns under the jurisdiction of those cities with administrative districts and the population of the neighbour- | 
hood committees of those towns under the jurisdiction of counties. In the 1982 census, the population of cities referred 
to the population of cities designated as such by the central government, excluding the population of those counties 
under the jurisdiction of cities. The population of towns referred to that of towns under the jurisdiction of counties. 
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Chinese Women: Active in Society 


by Our Staff Reporter Huang Wei 


To participate in social labour is an important prerequisite for the 
emancipation of women. After New China was founded in 1949, the 
Chinese government has made continued efforts to expand employment 
opportunities for women and, as a result, the number of women entering 
the labour market has grown. As job opportunities for women have 
widened, their status has risen and their role in socialist construction 
taken on increased importance. 


hen Liu Xiaoli graduated 
Ws honours from a tax 

school, she faced two 
choices: become employed or be- 
come a housewife. Her boy 
friend, the general manager of 
a company with a staff of 200, 
hoped Xiaoli would marry him 
and raise a family. Liu, however, 
had other ideas. “I would have 


' liked to become his wife,” she 


said, “but, first of all, I wanted to 
earn my own living.” Liu, now 
married, is currently a tax col- 
lector in Shenzhen, Guangdong 
Province. 

After putting an end to 2,000 
years of feudal culture, Chinese 


County. 
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women have been able to extri- 
cate themselves from a life in 
which they were bereft of skills 
and depended on their husbands 
for support. Now, the majority of 
women in both cities and rural 
areas have left their homes in or- 
der to take an active part in social 
labour. 

A recent survey of more than 
2,000 residents in ten cities, in- 
cluding Beijing, Harbin and 
Shanghai, indicates that over 80 
percent favour the employment 
of women. Some 90 percent of the 
women surveyed felt that doing 
well in their work was an impor- 
tant goal while some 70 percent 


| Women workers at the Beijing Knitting Socks Mill, a township enterprise in Miyan 
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said that career and family were 
equally important. 


Employment 


Madam Huang Qizao, vice- 
chairman of the All-China Wom- 
en’s Federation, said that women 
in New China are guarenteed the 
same right to employment as men 
by law. Over the past four de- 
cades since the founding of the 
People’s Republic, the various 
trades in both urban and rural 
areas have applied the principle 
of equal pay for equal work for 
men and women alike. This has 
greatly stimulated the enthusiasm 
of women for social labour. Sta- 
tistics show that 43 percent of all 
women are now working outside 
the home, a proportion much 
higher than the international av- 
erage of 35 percent. 


Rural Areas 


In China, 80 percent of the 
women live in rural areas. After 
the founding of New China in 
1949, women took part in such 
collective labour as agriculture 
and handicraft industry. Since 
the introduction of various forms 
of responsibility system centred 
on the household contract system 
which links remuneration to out- 
put in 1978, at least 150 million 
women labourers have switched 
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from crop raising to more diversi- 
fied endeavours such as animal 
husbandry, sideline occupations, 
fishery, industry, commerce, han- 
dicraft industry, service, trans- 
port and communications. 

The suburbs of Longkou, Shan- 
dong Province, are one of the 
sites selected by the United Na- 
tions Development Programme 
and the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization to 
. gauge the progress and changes in 
employment of rural women. The 
area has 280,000 rural women 
who account for 49.9 percent of 
the total rural population. The 
female work force totals 130,000, 
or 65 percent of total rural labour 
power. The United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization has 
conducted monitoring in the area 
since 1981 and, in the past few 
years, the area has hosted five 
international conferences and 
some 105 Chinese and foreign ex- 
perts from 22 countries have car- 
ried out on-site investigations. 

The investigation by experts 
has shown that, since 1982, the 
role of women in Longkou has 
changed noticeably. Rural wom- 
en who could only do odd farm 
jobs in the past are now responsi- 
ble for some 40-60 percent of 
all major farm work. Moreover, 
women make up 43 percent of 
township enterprise employees 
and carry 31 percent of the work 
load. The output value of the 
township enterprises accounts for 
64.8 percent of Longkou’s total 
social product. The studies also 
found that women who work in 
the textile, garment and house- 
hold electric appliance industries 
make up 80 percent of all employ- 
ees and are responsible for 74 per- 
cent of production. 


Urban Areas 


Immediately after the founding 
of New China, there were 2.6 
million women workers and staff 
members in the nation’s cities, 
some 7.5 percent of the total work 
force. By 1989, women workers 


had numbered 51.37 million, ac- 
counting for 37.4 percent of the 
nation’s total. The 1989 ratio was 
30 percentage points higher than 
in 1949, among the world’s high- 
est. In 1986, the employment rate 
for women in cities and towns was 
82 percent nationwide. In 1989, 
the employment rate for women 
was as high as 95 percent in 
the Shenzhen Special Economic 
Zone. Between 1987 and 1988, the 
employment rate for urban wom- 
en was higher than for men dur- 
ing the same period. 

As in other countries, the trad- 
itional occupations for urban 
Chinese women are textile, tailor- 
ing, food, commerce, catering and 
service trades. Women, thus, play 
an important role in these trades. 
According to the State Statistical 
Bureau, in 1988, women work- 
ers in these fields accounted for 
40-45 percent of all workers. Mo- 
reover, because of the in-depth 
development of reform and open- 
ing to the outside world, Chinese 
women are now employed in ev- 
ery field of social production. 
Since, for example, hammers and 
pincers in heavy industry have 
been replaced by computers and 
buttoned controllers, the number 
of women workers in heavy in- 


XUE CHAO 
Wei Yu (left), a deputy to the Seventh National People’s Congress, being 
interviewed by our staff reporter. 


dustries from which they were 
previously barred is expanding. 
Nevertheless, some women are 
still looking for employment in 
China’s cities and rural areas. At 
the end of 1988, 2.45 million 
young people were waiting for 
jobs in cities and towns (exclud- 
ing Tibet). Of these young people, 
some 59.2 percent were women. 
“These women are eager for 
work,” said a member of the 
Labour and Personnel Affairs 
Bureau of Kunming, Yunnan 
Province. “By the end of Novem- 
ber 1989,” he noted, ” 5,000 peo- 
ple were looking for jobs on the 
Kunming labour service market, 
two-thitds of them women.” 


Enterprising Women 


“I want to be like a gold spin- 
dle shuttling between the yarns.” 
This is the wish of Yang Xiaohui, 
a textile worker. She has worked 
at a cotton mill for 12 years, and 
the amount of the cotton cloth 
she has woven can be made into 
jackets for 1.2 million people. She 
is a conscientious worker, paying 
close attention to new scientific 
and technical know-how, and has 
eventually summed up a whole 
set of advanced methods of oper- 
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ation. Between 1980 and 1989, she 
was cited as a model worker for 
Beijing and the nation on several 
occasions. 

Most women, like Xiaohui, 
have worked and studied as- 
siduously, contributing their wis- 
dom and talent to their jobs. 

Zhao Maomei, a woman of 
Huaxi village in Jiangyin Coun- 
ty, Jiangsu Province, has been 
praised as a “standard rural wom- 
an.” In the late 1970s, she worked 
in the supply and marketing sec- 
tion of a township enterprise. Re- 
gardless of the difficulties, she al- 
ways rushed about ail the year 
round looking for raw materials 
in Beijing, Nanjing, Shanghai, 
Guangzhou and Fuzhou and 
promoting the sale of her ener- 
prise’s products. She is now the 
deputy general manager of the 
Huaxi Agriculture-Industry- 
Commerce Joint Company. More 
than 30 plants with a staff of 700, 
380 of them women, have been set 
up in her village. The total social 
product of the village soared from 
1 million yuan in 1978 to 100 
million yuan in 1988. Her tire- 
less efforts have brought fame to 
Zhao Maomei as a famous farm 
entrepreneur. 

Higher quality and striving for 
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progress in careers is the devel- 
opmental trend in present-day 
China. In 1987, the Shoudu Iron 
and Steel Complex, a large iron 
and steel enterprise in China, in- 
troduced reforms which abol- 
ished the separation of clerks and 
workers and promulgated regula- 
tions for selecting and evaluat- 
ing the management. Any worker 
and staff member of the Shoudu 
Steel, regardless of the post, can 
apply for any post through an ex- 
amination of their cultural level 
and a test of their practical work 
ability. Early in 1988, 21.7 per- 
cent of the candidates for econo- 
mic managment personnel were 
women, some 16 percent of whom 
were recruited. Li Shuping, a 
worker, finished her enterprise 
management course at the part- 
time worker and staff university. 
After passing the examinations 
and assessment, she became a re- 
searcher at the Technological and 
Economic Research Institute of 
the Research and Development 
Company under the Shoudu Iron 
and Steel Complex. Another ex- 
ample of women moving up in the 
company is Li Xinyan, 37, a man- 
agerial staff member, who was 
promoted to deputy head of the 
personnel affairs department af- 


Shang Guigqi (2nd right) discusses problems with young workers. 
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ter passing the examinatiga jand 
assessment. 2 

Statistics show that in Beijing, 
between 1983 and 1988, em- 
ployed women, 2.88 million in all, 
took part in various training and 
study classes. In the suburb of 
Beijing, 620,000 women partici- 
pated in professional technical 
training, most of whom mastered 
more than one practical skill used 
in their daily work. 

This enterprising spirit as 
shown in every sector of the na- 
tional economy has prompted the 
broad masses of women to further 
participate in society. They are 
concerned with the affairs of 
state. An ordinary worker in 
Shanghai, for example, on her 
own accord put forward her 
suggetions for a dialogue with the 
mayor of Shanghai regarding the 
employment of women and traff- 
ic problem. The mayor later ex- 
pressed the view that some of her 
opinions could be adopted. When 
Meng Weina, a woman teacher in 
Guangzhou, recommended her- 
self as a deputy to the people’s 
congress, it caused a public sensa- 
tion. Currently, women deputies 
account for 20 percent of all de- 
puties to the people’s congresses 
at various levels. Of particular 
note is the fact that the number of 
women deputies to the National 
People’s Congress and its Stand- 
ing Committee rose from 11.9 
percent and from 5 percent of the 
total at the First National Peo- 
ple’s Congress in 1954 to 21.34 
percent and 11.6 percent, respec- 
tively, at the Seventh National 
People’s Congress in 1988. 


Fear of Disturbance 


It is known to all that house- 
work prevents women from tak- 
ing part in social labour and is a 
cause of fear among profession- 
al women that household chores 
would hinder them in their en- 
deavour for further progress in 
careers. 

Nevertheless, many women try 
their best to co-ordinate their 
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work @@d their families. 

Shang Guigi, a woman en- 
gineer of the Shoudu Iron and 
Steel Complex, has been praised 
as an understanding wife and lov- 
ing mother. She has to take care 
of her aged mother who is over 80 
years old. In 1988, when the pro- 
ject she was in charge of was in 
full swing, her mother was hospi- 
talized because of a broken leg 
from a fall. In order to fulfil her 
job committments, Shang asked 
her aunt to take care of her moth- 
er. When her daughter gave birth 
toa child, she did not have time 
to take care of her and so invited 
a housekeeper to help out. As a 
result of the arrangements she 
made during such times, her fam- 
ily members have been able to 
live in harmony and her own 
work has been very successful. It 
has also allowed her husband, a 
teacher at the worker and staff 
university, to throw himself who- 
leheartedly into his profession. 

There are many women like 
Shang Guiqi in China. Recently, 
the All-China Women’s Federa- 
tion, the CCTV and two other 
units jointly sponsored a public 
appraisal of “model families.” Of 
the 56 “model families” selected, 
the female heads of most families 
were employed. 

To enable women to participate 
even more fully in social life, the 
Chinese government and its re- 
levant departments are working 
hard to mitigate the dual hard- 
ship of women who take part in 
both social labour and household 
chores. Luo Qiong, former vice- 
chairperson of the All-China 
Women’s Federation, said, “In re- 
cent years, the state has paid at- 
tention to the development of the 
tertiary industry, household ser- 
vice trades and to the perfection 
of the labour protection system. It 
has not only helped female work- 
ers in many ways to work assi- 
duously and do their work well, 
but also enabled them to raise 
their children, show consider- 
ation for the elderly who no lon- 
ger have the ability to work, and 
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Despite an educational level of only junior middle school, Zhao Hongbin, a grinder 
workers, quickly improved her technical level and became a senior technician. 
Completing 14 years of work quota in only seven years, she was elected a model 


worker in Shenyang. 


to carry forward the Chinese 
tradition of respect for the old 
and love for the young. It has 
helped to maintain a harmonious 
and warm family life.” 

Various government depart- 
ments and units have taken pract- 
ical steps to reduce the burden of 
household chores on their fem- 
ale workers. Gan Xiaosong, a re- 
search fellow of the Chinese Aca- 
demy of Agricultural Sciences, 
said in an interview, “Our acade- 


my has done a lot to the benefits 
of the workers and staff members 
by running the canteen and kin- 
dergarten and made things con- 
venient for the purchase of food 
and other daily necessities. All 
this has freed many of us from 
such household affairs as caring 
for our children, buying groceries 
and cooking family meals. Now, 
we can devote more of our energy 
to our work.” rT] 
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Disabled Citizens in China 


by Our Correspondent Cheng Gang 


the Miao and Tujia Auton- 

omous Prefecture celebrating 
the “June First” International 
Children’s Day in western Hun- 
an Province, eight deaf children, 
four boys and four girls under the 
age of ten, expressively sang and 
recited nursery rhymes in clear 
voices. In front of the stage, 
the parents of the children were 
moved to tears as they listened to 
their sons and daughters. Behind 
the scenes, teachers from the pre- 
fecture’s listening and speech 
training centre for the deaf-mute 
children were elated by 
their success. The scene was 
only the latest example of 
China’s ambitious goal to 
integrate the handicapped 
into society. 

According to a 1987 sam- 
ple survey, China has 51.64 
million handicapped people 
with aural speaking, mental 
retardation, physical dis- 
abilities, visual impairment 
and mental disorder. Some 
57 percent of the urban han- 
dicapped are gainfully em- 
ployed while, in rural areas, 
some 60 percent of the han- 
dicapped participate in agri- 
cultural work. Generally, 
the government has ensured 
that the basic needs are 
provided for those unable to 
work. 

However, China’s histori- 
cal reasons and its undev- 
eloped economy have ham- 
pered the nation’s efforts to 
help the handicapped. 

Liu Jing, deputy director 
of the China Disabled Per- 
sons’ Federation which was 


I an evening performance by 


established in March 1988, said 
the country’s most important task 
was to find a cure for diseases 
afflicting the handicapped and to 
reduce their functional disorders 
so that they can participate to the 
fullest extent possible in society. 


Rehabilitation 


In 1982, the 37th UN General 
Assembly designated 1983-92 as 
the UN Decade of Disabled Per- 
sons, and also laid down the 
“World Programme of Action 
Concerning Disabled Persons” in 
a calli to all countries for action. 


Doctors from a state medical team conduct an ortho- 
paedic operation on a child stricken with polio in 
Yongshun County Hospital. 
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To this call, China has actively 
responsed. In 1986, a “Chinese 
Organizing Committee of UN 
Decade of Disabled Persons” with 
the participation of the govern- 
ment and social groups was es- 
tablished to co-ordinate pro- 
grammes for the handicapped. In 
September 1988, the State Coun- 
cil promulgated and implement- 
ed “ China Five-Year Work Pro- 
gramme for Disabled Persons” 
(1988-92) which stipulated the 
measures and tasks to be accom- 
plished within five years. Plans 
for helping patients with the res- 
toration of eyesight of the 
cataract, orthopaedic opera- 
tions on polio victims and 
hearing and speech treat- 
ment for deaf children (the 
“three-rehabilitation plan”) 
were targeted at the bulk of 
China’s handicapped. 

In China, about 4.9 mil- 
lion people suffer from se- 
quela of cataract, 2 million 
of whom are blind; 1.24 
million afflicted with infan- 
tile paralysis and 1.71 mil- 
lion are deaf under the age 
of 14. Surgical operations 
and therapy, however, have 
allowed most to regain their 
eyesight and their abili- 
ty to speak. The three- 
rehabilitation plan is ex- 
pected within five years to 
treat 500,000 cataract pa- 
tients, 300,000 patients of 
sequela of infantile paralys- 
is, and 30,000 deaf children. 
Each province, autonomous 
region and municipality has 
been assigned a particular 
target. 

At the end of 1988, “The 
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National Three-Rehabilitation 
Leading Group for the Han- 
dicapped” was jointly set up by 
the Ministry of Civil Affairs, 
Ministry of Public Health, State 
Education Commission, State 
Planning Commission, Ministry 
of Finance, General Logistics De- 
partment of the People’s Libera- 
tion Army, All-China Women’s 
Federation and the China Dis- 
abled Persons’ Federation and 
othes groups responsible for im- 
plementing the programme. In 
many areas, the _ three- 
rehabilitation plan is an integral 
part of the government’s work. As 
of now, about 87.21 million yuan 
collected jointly by the govern- 
ment and society have been allo- 
cated for the three-rehabilitation 
work over five years. By the end 
of 1989, some 34.28 million yuan 
had been used in hospitals for 
subsidies, personnel training, 
| survey of epidemic diseases, 
equipment, medical teams, teach- 
ing and special technical materi- 
als and medical support for poor 
areas as well as organizing and 
co-ordinating work. In this way, 
the three-rehabilitation work be- 
gan to unfold nationwide. 
Establishing Recovery Organiza- 
tions. By the end of 1989, China’s 
public health department had ex- 
amined and verified 698 sites for 
the orthopaedic operation on po- 
lio victims, 1,701 sites for the res- 
toration of eyesight of cataract 
patients, 250 sites for speech 
training for the deaf children and 
18 service stations for fitting arti- 
ficial limbs and other articles for 
the handicapped. 

Technical Training. From 1988 to 
1989, 33 training courses were 
held nationwide for the restora- 
tion of eyesight of cataract, 
700 oculists trained, 53 train- 
ing courses in correcting infantile 
paralysis held for doctors, more 
than 1,500 orthopaedists trained, 
and 38 courses provided to train 
nearly 900 teachers of deaf child- 
ren. 

Organizing Medical Teams. Be- 
tween 1988-90, the National Off- 
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La Guiying teaches deaf children the phonetic alphabet. 


ice of Three-Rehabilitation Plan 
for Disabled People and the 
China Disabled Persons’ Feder- 
ation sent 10 medical teams to 
areas in Gansu, Hainan, Jiangxi, 
Fujian, Shaanxi, Hunan, Tibet, 
Xinjiang and Inner Mongolia 
with a comparatively backward 
medical level. Some provincial 
governments also sent 20 medical 
teams to the areas under 
their jurisdiction. These medi- 
cal teams, which provided medi- 
cal treatment and training, not 
only performed many operations, 
«but trained leading technical per- 
sonnel in an effort to improve 
local health expertise. 
Organizing Patients. As most of 
the three-rehabilitation patients 
live in remote areas where med- 
ical treatment is backward and 
communication poor, rural grass- 
roots cardres, medical workers, 
school teachers and students had 
to go door-to-door in order to 
reach the handicapped and take 
their history. Medical workers 
from the civil affairs departments 
and the China Disabled Persons’ 
Federation then referred patients 
in groups to the most convenient 
rehabilitation sites available for 
treatment. The government bore 
either all or part of the costs of 
expenses for poor patients. 

By the end of June 1990, 
China had operated successfully 


on 97,575 people for correction 
of polio victims, 307,800 cataract 
patients, and 5,667 deaf children. 
One sample survey indicated that 
the effective rate for correction of 
infantile paralysis was 96.1 per- 
cent, 67.4 percent of which was of 
a major improvement. The cure 
rate for cataracts was 97.3 percent 
and 81.2 percent of patients re- 
covered as much as a third of 
their eyesight. 


Standing Up 


The Miao and Tu Autonom- 
ous Prefecture of western Hunan 
Province, where the mountains 
are steep and the water is clear, is 
well-known for its natural land- 
scape. However, a young person, 
Li Tianshun, Yongshun County 
seldom saw the beautiful scenery 
in his hometown before this past 
spring. The 27-year-old Li was 
unable to stand since contracting 
infantile paralysis at the age of 
three. He could only move by 
crawling across the floor on his 
hands. Although he went to the 
doctor several times, there was no 
hospital in the prefecture which 
could perform the necessary oper- 
ation. Moreover, his family could 
not afford to pay for his medical 
treatment in other locations. As 
an adult, he seldom went out dur- 
ing the day for some dozen years 
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because he was ashamed to let 


| others see his condition. 


At the end of last year, howev- 
er, a medical team of the county 
federation for the handicapped 
and the Civil Affairs Bureau 


| went to Li’s home and examined 
i his case in detail. In April, Li 


received a note from the Civ- 
il Affairs Bureau of the coun- 
ty, asking him to come to the 
county hospital for treatment. 
Most of the medical expenses 
would be paid by the county gov- 


| ernment and the county federa- 


tion for the handicapped. Li’s 
father, half in disbelief, carried 
his son on his back to the hospital. 
After a detailed check up, Doc- 
tor Zhang Zhengxi of the Electric 
Power Hospital in Jiangsu Prov- 
ince told them that the prognos- 
is was good for Li. An infantile- 
paralysis expert with dozens of 
years of clinical experience per- 
formed the operation on Li. One 


' month later, Li was out of the 
: hospital. More than 500 yuan of 


his 700 yuan medical expenses 
had been paid by the government. 
After a period of recovery and 
training, Li was able to stand and 
walk with the aid of a crutch. 
Now, Li often goes out to the 
street to see the world. 

“After I learned to stand,” Li 
said, “I went to a cinema to see a 
film for the first time. I went 
shopping and to the mountains 
and rivers for the first time. How 
wonderful it is!” With the help 
and advice of his new friends, a 
strong desire to suppport himself 
emerged. He learned to repair 
shoes in his home. He said, “I can 
basically support myself with my 
own hands. In addition, I can 
help my family with household 
chores such as cooking, etc. I 
know I can improve my skills.” 


| The leader of the county civil af- 


fairs agreed to give him a lot 
of support, promising to prov- 


| ide him with all the repair tools 
| free of charge after he finished 


his studies. 
The state medical team which 
came to the autonomous prefec- 
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Pupils of a school for deaf mutes, the first in Chifeng, Inner Mongolia. 


ture in 1989 and 1990 visited all 
eight counties of the prefecture 
and treated 170 handicapped per- 
sons for sequela of polio victims, 
including Li. Moreover, the ex- 
perts trained nine local ortho- 
paedists to independently per- 
form operations on polio patients. 
One doctor, Liu Jungqing, said 
that the experts conscientiously 
explained every patient’s treat- 
ment plan and operation pro- 
gramme and often guided them 
in their operations. In just two 
months, the doctors learned a 
great deal from the experts. Liu is 
now a leading doctor in the treat- 


ment of sequela of polio patients . 


in his hospital. 


Training the Deaf 


There is a saying in China that 
“for every ten deaf people, there 
are nine mute.” However, the re- 
cently developed listening and 
speech training centre for deaf 
children is helping to change this 
situation. 

In a three-storey. building in 
Yongshun county town, three 
rooms and one balcony are used 
as the “Yongshun County Train- 
ing School of Listening and 
Speaking for Deaf Children.” 


In a six-metre square room, 12 
deaf children have a pronuncia- 
tion class. When teacher Lu 
Guiying, with Chinese phonetic 
alphabet cards in her hand, reads 
aloud, the children read after her. 
Although the deaf children were 
diagnosed as substantially hear- 
ing impaired, their ability im- 
proved with the help of hearing 
aids provided free of charge. 
Even so, their hearing is still 


poor. Lu said, “I must speak very 


loudly and repeat constantly.” 

In the next room, a special 
phonetics training site, Ding 
Liqiu corrects a deaf child’s pron- 
unciation. In order to correct the 
speech of the child when he 
makes the sounds of “d” and “t,” 
for example, Ding shows him how 
to shape his mouth and position 
his tongue. 

As most of the 13 pupils are 
under ten years old and from the 
countryside far from the county 
town, they have to live at the 
school. In their sleeping area, 13 
beds in two rows are laid out with 
clean, tidy bedding. Illustrated 
instructions for mouth and 
tongue exercises which the child- 
ren must do twice a day hang on 
the wall. There is a table with a 
radio and a colour television so 
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that the children’s life can be en- 
riched and listening ability stimu- 
lated. 

The 80-square-metre balcony is 
the children’s recreational area. 
One of the listening games which 
the children play is to see who is 
the first to respond to the sound 
of drums and gongs. Each Satur- 
day afternoon, children from oth- 
er schools are invited to play with 
the deaf children so that they do 
not: become isolated and’ to in- 


tening and speaking. In one cor- 
ner of the balcony, a staff mem- 
ber prepares lunch, usually of 
rice, fish and meat with vegetable 
dish and a spinach and egg soup, 
for the children. Each pupil pays 
only 30 yuan and 12 kilogrammes 
of rice every month. 

Despite the low level of invest- 
ment, the poor facilities and the 
shortage of teaching staff, the 
training centre has made great 
progress since the school] opened 
on December 5 last year. Except 
for the four deaf children who 
Started lessons after May this 
year, nine children have all 
learned to read and write the 
phonetic alphabet, read 300 or so 
words and expressions and read 
| aloud some nursery rhymes and 
the more common, daily used vo- 
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cabulary and expressions. At the 
same time, they have learned to 
do addition and subtraction with- 
in the number of 10. 

When a 9-year-old Chen Jia- 
shun became deaf at the age of 
one by streptomycin poisoning, 
his listening ability was reduced 
by over 90 decibel (db). He 
couldn’t speak a word before his 
training. In desperation, his par- 
ents spent more than 2,000 yuan 
(equal to their annual income) 
for doctors in several provinces 
and Cities to no avail. At the end 
of last year, Chen entered the 
training school. He refused at 
first to open his mouth in the 
unfamiliar environment. Lu 
Guiying and Ding Liqiu, who had 
been trained, respectively, in state 
and provincial teachers’ training 
programmes for deaf children, 
spent a lot of time playing with 
Jiashun, cooking his favourite 
meals and, when he was home- 
sick, treating him to special fruits. 
Gradually, as Chen became fami- 
liar with his teachers, he tried to 
mimic their speech movement. 
He had a lot of difficulty with the 
“g” and “k” sound of the phonetic 
alphabet but both Lu and Ding 
patiently corrected him. On her 
first visit in March, Chen’s moth- 
eI was overjoyed to discover that 
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Zhou Longyi regained his eyesight after a cataract operation. 
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he could say “Mum.” She told the 
teachers, “I want him to stay here 
until he learns as much as the 
school has to offer.” 

More and more parents are 
bringing their deaf children to 
the school. The shortage of equip- 
ment and teachers, however, lim- 
its the number of students. To 
meet the need of the county’s 158 
deaf children, the Civil Affairs 
Bureau has decided to expand the 
deaf children language training 
school. 


Bring Brightness to All 


After receiving therapy, most 
handicapped people take greater 
pleasure in their life and, in re- 
turn, contribute to society. 

In 1988, when Zhou Longyi, 
Party secretary of Taiping Vil- 
lage, Yongshun County, was a 
leader of the village scientific 
farming programme, he lost the 
vision in his left eye and was un- 
able to see clearly. Within several 
months, when he lost his sight 
completely, he had to resign his 
work and return home so that his 
family could take care of him. At 
the end of 1988, the county health 
examination team for the three- 
rehabilitation patients came to 
the village. Zhou was diagnosed 
as having a cataract problem and 
suggested that he have an opera- 
tion. Soon after New Year’s Day 
in 1989, Zhou was sent to the 
People’s Hospital of the county. 
Twenty days later, Zhou could 
see out of his left eye. 

Soon, Zhou was again elected 
Party secretary of the village. Af- 
ter he took up the post, his first 
task was to raise funds among 
the villagers and to repair and 
rebuild the broken electric lines. 
When electricity was available to 
165 households of the village, the 
lights shone brightly. Zhou re- 
marked, “The government and 
doctors give me back my sight. 
In return, I will bring light to 
everyone.” 
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Stunning Scenery of the Three Gorges of the Changjiang River 
The Colourful Three Gorges Art Festival 
You are Welcome to Join the Three Gorges Art Festival 


(autographed by Wu Zuoren) 


When autumn arrives, the mountains along the Three Gorges of the Changjiang (Yangtze) River are decorated’ *“'' 
with red autumn leaves and the air is heavy with the aroma of oranges and tangerines. The Hubei Provincial 
Association of Cultural Exchanges With Foreign Countries and the Yichang people’s government will jointly 
organize Hubei’s First Three Gorges Art Festival in Yichang, a major city located at the mouth of Xiling Gorge, 
one of the Three Gorges. The theme of the festival is “opening up, friendship, prosperity, and advance.” 

Date: November 20-22, 1990 ; 
Planned Activities: ‘ 

—Rich colourful cultural and artist activities: 

Song-and-dance evening parties by the Dongfang (Oriental) Song and Dance Ensemble; 
Folk song-and-dance evening parties by the Hubei Provincial Song and Dance Ensemble; 
Evening Parties of Laugther performed by famous comic dialogue and quyi artists; 
Special performances highlighting local conditions and customs by the Yichang Song and Dance Ensemble; 
Peking opera performances by the Yichang Peking Opera Troupe; 

Special song and dance performances by the Yichang Prefectural Song and Dance Troupe; 
Peking opera and song and dance performances by local children; 

Folk art performances at the grand opening ceremony; 

An exhibition of the Three Gorges stone treasures; 

A Beauty of the Three Gorges exhibition of photos, calligraphy and paintings; 

An exhibition of potted landscape and tree root nodule carvings; 5 

Ancient chime bell performances; 

An exhibition of folk arts and crafts of Hubei Province; 

Qigong (deep breathing exercises) and wushu (martial arts) performances; 

Fashion shows; 

Special local delicacies. 

—Multi-forms of economic and trade activities: 

@ A sales exhibition for export commodities and foreign trade symposiums sponsored by the Hubei Provincial 
and the Yichang municipal foreign economic and trade commissions; 

e@ A sales exhibition for domestic famous brand, high-quality, and new products sponsored jointly by commer- 
cial departments of Hubei Province and Yichang City; 

"@ A sales exhibition for tourist products to be sponsored jointly by the tourist administrations of Hubei 
Province and Yichang.City; 
e A sales exhibition of native produce of Yichang City. 
| —A Tour to the Three Gorges on the Changjiang River: ; 
“Take a pleasure boat ride to see the sights of the Three Gorges along the Changjiang River.” During the art, 
festival, one-day, two-day and three-day tours to the Three Gorges will be available. Other activities include visit 
to Quyuan’s native place, the Quyuan Memorial Hall, three-cave site and other historical sites. In addition, there 
will be organized to visit the Chinese sturgeon breeding centre; the Chinese sturgeon is known as a “state treasure” 
and “panda under water.” 
Office and address for more information: 
The Hubei Provincial Association of Cultural Exchanges With Foreign Countries, Shuiguo Lake, Wuchang, 
Hubei Province, China : 
Tel: 812204 
Post Code: 43007] 
Yichang Municipal People’s Government, 13 Hongxing Road, Yichang, Hubei Province, China 
Tel: 23144-634 
Post Code: 443000 
The Preparatory Committee of the First Three Gorges Art Festival of Hubei Province 


As The Dragon Stirs 
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hina is such a mystery. It 
Hl was sunshine everywhere, 

and then suddenly a bolt 
from the blue. It was like that 
before. Suddenly you had the 
cultural revolution, suddenly 
‘the gang of four’ was finished....” 
An American, long concerned 
with developments in China, 
thus complained. He proposed 
that his friend, a senior Chinese 
journalist, write a book to help 
foreigners have a better under- 
standing of China. 

His friend’s name is Duan 
Liancheng, the author of As The 
Dragon Stirs. Duan, also author 
of How To Help Foreigners Un- 
derstand China, received his 
journalist training in the United 
States and returned to work for 
New China in 1949. 

The direct stimulus for As The 
Dragon Stirs, however, came 
from two senior Chinese photog- 
raphers, Gu Jin and Zhang Yun- 
lei, who were editing a pictorial 
of social changes in New China 
over the past four decades and 
had turned to Duan for writing 
the text. 

To edit the book, the two 
photographers wrote more than 
1,000 letters in a search for his- 
torical photos from their fellow 
photographers throughout the 
country. They received several 
thousand original photos and 
‘sorted out 360 colour and black- 
and-white copies. Those select- 
ed are the outstanding works of 
more than 100 photographers 
from the mainland’s 30 prov- 
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inces, municipalities and auton- 
omous regions (including Tibet 
and Hainan). “Some of the pic- 
tures were gems—rare discover- 
ies shining with the tears as well 
as the smiles of the people,” 
Duan notes. 

“Looking over the hundreds of 
pictures roused countless memo- 
ries in me of personal experi- 
ences over the past 40 years,” 
Duan writes in his Introduction 
to the book. After much thought 
and recollection, Duan wrote a 
text of more than 60,000 Chinese 
characters. It was chronological- 
ly divided into the following 
chapters: 

1. “Glories and Tribulations 
(pre-1949).” This chapter sum- 
marizes pre-1949 Chinese history 
and brings to light the inev- 
itability of the Communist- 
led Chinese revolution. 

2. “Revolution and Progress 
(1949-56)” traces back the histor- 
ical changes undertaken during 
the period. Land Reform in Chi- 
na’s rural areas and the socialist 
transformation of industrial and 
commercial sectors in cities are 
covered. 

3. “Setbacks and Recovery 
(1957-65)” covers the zigzag pro- 
gress made during this period of 
time. 

4. “Turbulence and Stagnation 
(1966-76)” retraces the decade- 
long “cultural revolution,” a na- 
tional tragedy. 

5. “Exploration and Reform 
(1977- )” deals with the recent 
China affairs. After two years of 
efforts to bring order out of the 
chaos left by the “cultural revo- 
lution,” China began to set its 
tracks on reform and opening to 
the outside world, the Chinese 
way of modernization. It discuss- 
es both achievements and prob- 
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lems in the past decade and re- 
veals, in some way, the inevit- 
ability of the Beijing Incident in 
late spring and early summer last 
year. 

6. “Retrospect and Prospect” 
summarizes experiences of Chi- 
na’s socialist development and 
evaluates the future. 

The pictorial is an attempt to 
trace the course of social and cul- 
tural events in China through its 
reflections of life at the grass- 
roots. 

It is interesting to note that the 
pictorial ends with a large photo 
of the Yellow River, an indica- 
tion of the author’s optimism 
about China’s future. 

“From a macro-historical 
point of view,” Duan concludes, 
”*China’s rejuvenation is proceed- 
ing steadily. It is like the Yellow 
River, the symbol of Chinese na- 
tion. After many turns and set- 
backs, it flows eastward, becom- 
ing more and more magnificent.” 

The book’s first reviewer, 
Hsiao Ch’ien (Xiao Qian), aged 
80 and director of the Central 
Literary and Historical Materi- 
als Museum, was famous in Eu- 
rope in the 1940s as a war corres- 
pondent. Now he is one of the 
most talented and prolific wri- 
ters and translators in China. 

“As a witness to the events of 
these 40 years, I think the edi- 
tors of As The Dragon Stirs have 
been faithful to historical facts. 
The book, while highlighting the 
major achievements the People’s 
Republic has scored in every 
field, doesn’t attempt to cover up 
the errors which brought such 
misfortune to the nation...” 
Hsiao writes in a preface to the 
book. 

by Yang Jian 
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Fourth Asian Trade 
Promotion Forum 


Delegates and economic ob- 
servers from 14 Asian countries 
and regions attended the Fourth 
Asian Trade Promotion Forum 
between October 17 and 18 in 
Beijing. The forum, presided 
over by Zheng Hongye, chair- 
man of the China Council for 
the Promotion of International 
Trade (CCPIT), discussed the 
participants’ role in promoting 
economic and trade exchanges 
and co-operation between Asian 
regions. During the forum, dele- 


discussed how to strengthen eco- 


new trend towards economic 
blocs, regionalization and trade 
protectionism. After two-day dis- 
cussion and negotiation, dele- 
gates agreed to the following de- 
clarations: 

First, regard “mutual respect, 
equality and mutual benefit, 
strengthening exchanges and 
promoting progress” as the basic 
policy for the Asian economic 
developers. 

Second, mutually promote the 
establishment of a fair and rea- 
sonable new international econo- 
mic order. Currently, the world’s 
economic pattern is rapidly 
changing. The signing of a free 
trade agreement between the Un- 
ited States and Canada, the 
forming of a single EC market in 
1992, the unification of the two 
Germanys, and the changes in 
Eastern Europe and the Gulf 
crisis have all brought about ser- 
ious challenges and new oppor- 
tunities for economic and trade 
activities in the Asian countries 
and regions. Thus, Asian econo- 
mic developers should expand 
their effort to eliminate trade 
barriers and work out counter- 
measures for global economic 
changes. At the same time, they 
should promote the readjustment 


pales exchanged experiences and promoting such activities as bila- 
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of intra-regional industrial stra- 
tegy based on industrial divisions 
and provide better conditions 
for further development of the 
Asian economy. 

Third, the delegates realized 
the significance of strengthening 
the exchange of information be- 
tween Asian economic devel- 
opers and proposed to mutually 
establish a “TPO Communica- 
tion” magazine and set up com- 
puter information network in the 
future. 

Fourth, work to improve the 
image of Asian products on the 
world market and push forward 
trade and investment activities 
and technology transfers through 


nomic co-operation given the | teral and multilateral personnel 


exchange, trade consultancy and 
trade exhibitions, seminars and 
forums. 

Fifth, the delegates agreed that 
the forum would further prom- 
ote the development of multila- 
teral or bilateral trade, economic 
and technological co-operation in 
the region, improve the industri- 
al and technical situation in each 
country and make a contribution 
to the balanced, stable, sustained 
development and prosperity of 
the Asian economy. 

Sixth, the delegates approved 
Manila as the site for the next 
forum. The fifth Asian trade 
promotion forum will be hosted 
by the Philippines Centre for In- 
ternational Expositions and Mis- 
sions Inc. The main topic will be 
“strategy for trade promotion.” 


Minister on China’s 
Foreign Trade 


In a recent talk on China’s 
fareign trade, Shen Jueren, vice- 
minister of foreign economic re- 
lations and trade, stressed that 
attracting direct foreign invest- 
ment will be the focus of China’s 
effort to use more foreign funds 
in the future. 

Shen also said that China wel- 


comes Hong Kong, Taiwan and 
Macao compatriots and foreign 
businessmen to invest in agricul- 
tural development, energy, trans- 
port, basic facilities, infrastruc- 
ture, raw materials industry and 
some technologically advanced 
and export-oriented projects. 
But, Shen said, China will not 
encourage more investment in 
hotels, restaurants, office build- 
ings and apartment buildings. ° 

Shen pointed out that borrow- 
ing foreign loans is a way for 
China to pool foreign funds. He 
wants to increase borrowings 
from foreign governments and 
international financial organiza- 
tions. 

Regarding China’s import and 
export trade, he said that dur- 
ing the Eighth-Five Year Plan, 
China will strive to improve the 
quality of export products and 
expand the processing of im- 
ported materials. “In the future, 
China plans to import advanced 
technology, key equipment and 
materials necessary for produc- 
tion, construction and the peo- 
ple’s daily needs,” Shen said. “So 
long as foreign pioducts meet 
Chinese import standards, there 
will be a wealth of opportunities 
for them to enter Chinese mar- 
ket.” a 


Foreign Funds for 
Harbours, Roads 


According to the Ministry of 
Communications, China will re- 
quire several five-year plan per- 
iods to fully develop a com- 
prehensive transport system, 
starting with the Eighth-Five 
Year Plan (1991-95). For this, it 
will make an effort to attract for- 
eign funds to help with. the con- 
struction of major highways, 
water transport thoroughfares 
and a series of harbours. 

Since 1979, the Chinese Min- 
istry of Communications has 
signed contracts for 18 projects 
using the loans from the World 
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Bank (WB) and the Overseas 
Economic Corporation Fund of 
Japan. They include 56 berths in 
coastal wharves and highways to- 
talling 3,000 km in length. 

By the end of the 1980s, China 
had completed the construction 
of 13 deepwater berths for 
10,000-ton-class ships by using 
the loans from the above- 
mentioned organizations. As a 
result, its handling capacity in- 
creased by 400 million tons and 
700,000 standard containers. 
These include the second-phase 
project for the coal wharf of 
Qinhuangdao Harbour, the coal 
wharf of Shijiu Harbour, the 
container wharf of Shanghai 
Harbour and the container wharf 
of Huangpu Harbour in Guang- 
zhou. 

The use of foreign capital has 
yielded good results. For exam- 
ple, completion of the second- 
phase project of the coal wharf 
of Qinhuangdao Harbour greatly 
increased its export volume from 
3.6 million tons in 1982 to 10 
million tons in 1988. 

It is reported that more than 
40 other berths are now being 
built with foreign funds. They 
are expected to increase China’s 
harbour handling capacity to 
more than 40 million tons an- 
nually. 

In highway construction, 
China used WB loans to build 
the Beijing-Tianjin-Tanggu Ex- 
pressway, the Chengdu- 
Chongqing Highway, the 
Nanchang-Jiujiang Highway, the 
Jinan-Qingdao Highway and the 
Sanyuan-Tongchuan Highway as 
well as 59 rural highways. They 
cover a total length of 2,570 km. 

The 142.69-km  Beijing- 
Tianjin-Tanggu Expressway is 
the first of its kind in China. 
With a total investment of more 
than 1 billion yuan (including 
US$150 million provided by the 
World Bank), the highway be- 
gins at the Fourth Ring Road in 
Beijing and leads to Tanggu in 
Tianjin. After its completion, the 


number of passing vehicles will 
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increase from 10,000 to 50,000 
per day, while the driving speed 
will rise from 40 km to nearly 
100 km per hour. The Ministry 
of Communications estimates 
that in the next decade the direct 
economic benefits of the newly 
built highways will reach 150 
million yuan annually and that 
traffic accidents will be reduced 
by two thirds. a 


Association Turns 
One Year Old 


On October 28, the Beijing 
Foreign-Funded Enterprises As- 
sociation which has a total mem- 
bership of 292 celebrated its first 
anniversary. 

To help foreign-funded enter- 
prises use China’s law to protect 
their rights and interests, the as- 
sociation has over the past year 
done much to publicize China’s 
foreign policy to the outside 
world. It has also done a lot in 
promoting exchange of informa- 
tion and experience among the 
Chinese and foreign companies. 
Foreign-funded enterprises were 
organized to participate in a 
comprehensive exhibition in 
Hong Kong, the Beijing Foreign 
Trade Symposium in Tokyo and 
various exhibitions and market- 
ing activities in China. On the 
eve of the 11th Asian Games, the 
association organized its mem- 
bers to hold a sales exhibition. 

The association’s members in- 
clude many joint ventures and 
wholly foreign-owned enterprises 
established in China by world 
famous companies, include the 
Beijing Philips Co. Ltd. of the 
Netherlands, the IDG High- 
Tech (Beijing) Co. Ltd. and the 
Beijing Matsushita Colour Kine- 
scope Co. Ltd. This makes the 
association the most effective 
and best known in China. 

By October 25, 1990, Beijing 
had approved the establishment 


of 230 additional foreign-funded 


enterprises, including a negotiat- 
ed investment of US$260 million 
(some US$120 million in foreign 
capital), an increase of 44.6 per- 
cent, 47.8 percent and 47 percent 
respectively compared with the 
same period last year. As of now, 
Beijing has approved the es- 
tablishment of 826 foreign- 
funded enterprises with a total 
investment of US$4.3 billion (in- 
cluding US$2 billion in foreign 
capital). Some 60 percent of the 
481 foreign-funded enterprises 
now in operation have already 
joined the association. ; 
Li Ming 


Beijing Showcases 
Air Technology 


The 1990 International Air 
Equipment and Technology Ex- 
hibition was held in Beijing from 
October 27 to 31. It demonstrat- 
ed China’s latest advancements 
in the field during the past few 
years. Many of China’s largest. 
engine manufacturing compan- 
ies and airborne equipment firms 
attended the exhibition. On dis- 
play were China’s newest tech- 
nology and research achieve- 
ments for military aircraft, 
which showed the competitive- 


‘ness of Chinese aviation indus- 


try, particularly in the interna- 
tional market. 

Also on display were new 
products jointly developed by 
Chinese and foreign companies 
such as the FT8 gas turbine and 
comprehensive electronic display 
system up to the world advanced 
level of the 1990s. 

Attending the exhibition were 
also many foreign aircraft man- 
ufacturing companies including 
the Aerospatiale of France, 
the Dassaultaviation, the Gec- 
Marconi Ltd. of Britain, the 
Colling Avionics, Rockwell In- 
ternational Corp. of the United 
States and the V/0 “Aviaexport” 
of the Soviet Union. 

Discussions were held to devel- 
op Sino-foreign co-operation and 
exchange during the exhibition. 

a 
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‘(Dream of Fancy Cotton Prints’’ 


uring the recent Asiad, 
D 28-year-old dress-designer 
Jiang Zhongfang held two 

of her own fashion shows where 
more than 100 of her cotton appa- 
rel of both ethnic and modern 
styles were displayed. So well re- 
ceived were her fashions that 
she became the latest fashion- 
designer sensation in the capital. 
Jiang Zhongfang 
bright, large-design prints that 
are similar to those used tradi- 


covers for their doweries at the 
beginning of this century. For ex- 
ample, green leaves together with 
red peonies symbolize wealth 
and honour; yellow dragons and 
phoenixes on a red background 
signify good luck. 

Jiang Zhongfang pieces togeth- 
er such bold: cotton prints on 
white cloth to make her fresh, 
gay garments. She takes 
into consideration the 
traditional styles of ethnic 
minorities as well as mod- 
ern dress trends when de- 
signing her fashions. She 
also incorporates the 
Chinese high © collar, 
nipped waist and long 
skirt in such a way that 
her dresses are simple, 
streamlined and flattering 
to the feminine form. 

Fashion experts say that 
Jiang Zhongfang is a tal- 
ented new designer who 
has an eye for colour and 
a flare for bold, imagina- 
tive designs. 

Jiang Zhongfang’s 
career in fashion design 
began when “opportunity 
knocked” in August 1989 
—she saw an ad for the 
“Capital Cup Fashion De- - 
sign Competition” in a 
newspaper. Having never 


year. 


chooses | 


set foot before in this field, she 
spent over a month designing 
four sets of clothes. She pieced 
black and white material together 
on which was printed illegible, 


square Chinese characters in 


large gray blocks by woodcut ar- 
tist Li Bing. Her fashions were 


: elegant and graceful. One of her 


series won the first prize of the 
competition, and she entered the 
world of fashion design. 

As a young girl, Jiang was par- 


i . : ~.. | ticular about her clothes, and of- 
tionally by village girls for quilt ten altered her clothes herself. 


| While other children wore dull, 


monotonous clothing, Jiang was 
dressing in her own style. 

When she grew a little older, 
rather than buy ready-made 
clothes, she would wander in silk 
and cloth shops, collect pretty 
prints and make her own clothes. 
“Whenever I saw pretty prints, I 
just couldn’t pull myself away,” 


Jiang Zhongfang’s creation that won her a prize at the 
“Capital Cup Fashion Design Competition” late fall last 
ZHOU JINGDENG 
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Jiang said. 

At the age of 16, Jiang enrolled 
in a vocational school for paint- 
ing. When she graduated she 
worked designing patterns in a 
school attached to a printing 
house. After five years she en- 
rolled in the Central Academy 
of Fine Arts where she took a 
course in fresco painting. She im- 
mersed herself in oil painting, 
sketching and portraiture. She 
loved painting, but never forgot 
her earlier wish—to become a fa- 
shion designer. It was at this mo- 
ment, when she was wavering be- 
tween the two careers, that she 
won the Capital Cup Competi- 
tion. She decided to do fashion- 
designing wholeheartedly; she re- 
signed from her work at the 
printing house, sold all her wed- 
ding dowery and set out to ful- 
fill her “dream of fancy cotton 
prints.” 

During the past year, all 
Jiang’s efforts and savings were 
spent on fashion designing. Of 


the bolts of prints and fashion 
books piled up in her 
home, she said, “They are 
drowning me.” 

Jiang Zhongfang is in- 
spired by the fashions she 
sees of famous interna- 
tional designers. She finds 
the creations of Issey Mi- 
yake to. be severe, abstract, 
rich and unconventional. 
Yves Saint Lavrent’s de- 
signs are sophisticated and 
elegant. 

She also admires Kenzo 
Takada, Valentino and 
Chanel. “They make me 
realize that there is no end 
to beautiful fashions,” 
Jiang said. 

Although she realizes 
she lacks regular training 
in fashion designing, Jiang 
believes this is also her 
strength: she is not bound 
by conventional rules and 
regulations. Her training 
in painting enables her to 
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design according to the human 
body and not to rigidly adhere to 
how to make a pleat or sew on a 
button. She said, “I feel as if Iam 
doing a sculpture with printed 
cloth.” 

Li Xiaoyan, one of the top ten 
models in China, said, “Fashions 
designed by Jiang Zhongfang are 
so comfortable to wear. They 
look fresh and natural. I just love 
them!” 

_ As for the future, Jiang said, “I 
have set foot on this path and I 
intend to go to the very end. 
Pll strive with all my might to 
achieve success in this endea- 
vour. With this kind of determi- 
nation, who could not attain their 
dream?” 

by Feng Jing 


Lim Siang Hiong 
And His Paintings 


im Siang Hiong, a Chinese- 
LL Sinssvorean, held his 

eighth one-man painting 
exhibition from September to Oc- 
tober this year in Beijing. This 
was the first opportunity for 
him to show his works in 
China since he left the moth- 
erland 34 years ago. 

The 100 recent paintings 
were exhibited in five catego- 
ries: the times, society, real- 
ity, landscape, and flowers 
and birds. 

Lim Siang Hiong’s paint- 
ings are filled with a rich 
quality of life and a strong 
sense of the times. He be- 
lieves in the idea that “social 
reality is the heart and soul 
of artistic creation.” His 
paintings, Fisherman Series, 
Metropolis Series and Ma- 
lai Nationality Living Ser- 
ies show deep feelings for the 
life of the ordinary peo- 
ple. Behind these Vermil- 
lion gates meat and wine go 
to waste, but along the road 
are bones of men who have 
frozen to death was a paint- 
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Behind these Vermillion gates meat and wine go to waste, but along the road 
are bones of men who have frozen to death, lines from a verse by the 
Tang Dynasty poet Du Fu which inspired this painting by artist Lim 
Siang Hiong. 


ing by Lim, inspired by the dis- 
parity between the rich and poor 
in the West. Though mountains 
and rivers remain intact, where 
stands my home in a conquered 
country? was another painting 


which voiced his feelings through 
paintings after he visited the 
Vietnamese and Cambodian re- 
fugee camps in Thailand and Ma- - 
laysia. The painting Please Save 
the Children depicts two old men 
looking at three children 
lying on the ground. “If just 
a small percentage of the 
money. spent. on the arms 
race. were diverted to the re- 
': fugees, millions would be 
saved,” said the painter. 
Though Lim Siang Hiong 
left China when he was very 
young, he has great esteem 
for traditional Chinese cul- 
ture. “It is like water without 
a source, or a tree without 
roots if one deserts his coun- 
try and ancestors,” he said. 
He regards his roots of being 
Chinese as the foundation © 
and starting point of his phi- 
losophy of life and artistic 
inspiration. While he focus- 
es on the quintessence of 
Chinese paintings, he has 
cast off the fetters of tradi- 
tionalism. His paintings keep 
the special style and lines of 
Chinese painting and com- 
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bine the techniques of Western 
painting in composition, perspec- 
tive and colour. The combination 
of Oriental style and modern 
composition makes Lim’s paint- 
ings unique. In many of his 
works, he sparsely uses colour- 
ful dots similar to pointillism in 
Western impressionistic painting. 
In his painting, The Yellow River 
Comes from the Heaven, Lim ap- 
plies bold and unconstrained 
lines of traditional Chinese paint- 
ing with Western oil painting 
technique. He uses Xuan paper, a 
special paper for painting made 
in Anhui Province, as his can- 
vas. Fan Zeng, a famous Chinese 
painter, praised his works as 
“daring and imposing with bold 
touches and vividness.” 

Lim Siang Hiong, born in 
Chaoan County, Guangdong 


Province in 1945, liked painting | 


when he was very young. He 
went to Singapore at the age of 
ten and began to study painting. 
From 1965 to 1968, he studied at 
the Singapore Artistic Academy. 
Lim’s first one-man exhibition 


was held in 1968. He went to j 


Paris for further training in the 
early 1970s. 
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Talking about his 
career, Lim believes that 
his artwork has under- 
gone three stages. From 
1968 to 1971 he was in a 
stage of exploration, and 
held two exhibits during 
this time. After 1973, his 
art exhibits demonstrat- 
ed a change in his artis- 
tic approach from nar- 
row and individualis- 
tic to broad and far- 
reaching, encompassing 
the times and society, in 
such a way as to em- 
phasize the social val- 
ue of art. Lim’s eighth 
painting exhibition held 
in Beijing marked the 
third stage, in which his 
paintings reflect an artis- 
tic maturity. 

Lim has successively 
published three collec- 
tions of his paintings. He 
has read books extensive- 
ly on literature, history 
and philosophy, and has 
written review books such as Re- 
view of Local Art Scene and Its 
Direction, Liu Haishu in Singa- 


tists. 


An exhibition of the “Works of 10 Roman- 
ian Painters During the First Half of the 
20th Century” was held recently in Beijing. 
Sixty oil paintings by these 10 painters were 
selected from the collection of the Bucharest 
Arts Museum to give art-lovers in Beijing an 
opportunity to appreciate the original works 
of Nicolae Tontea and other Romanian ar- 


Portrait of a Girl in oils by Nicolae Tontea 
from the Romanian collection. 


eg 


Anchorage, reflection of the life of the Malai 
people. 


Photos by YANG LIMING 


pore and three essay collections 
including I See, I Think, I Write. 
by Hong Lanxing 
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Engravings by Wu 
Jiahua 

Wu Jiahua, born in Guiyang in 
1932, now teaches at the Professional 
Artist Training School in Guizhou 
Province. He specializes in black-and- 
white wood engravings which express 
the local flavour of southwest China. 
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Mountain River, Bamboo Bush and Village. 


Gathering Moitiidn Flowers. 


Chinese Trumpet Creeper: 
Trueran Gauze 


Cloth woven and made by good-quality trueran and natural cotton yarn: 

Pure terylene products include two-ply, three-ply and four-ply skein and cheese; 

Trueran blended gauze has a variety of mixed ratios: 

Trueran yarn includes varied counts of carded, combed single-ply and two-ply as well as the waxed-cheese; 

Trueran yarn includes grey cotton, bleached cloth, dyed cloth printed or dyed shirting. Our variety of fabrics 
include fine cloth, fine spun, poplin, voile, seersucker, linen, Oxford spun, yarn spun fabric, drills, khaki drills, jacquard, 
brocade and corduroy. 

The printed and dyed products made from trueran are rich in colour, bright, original and beautiful in style. 
Through resin finishing, they are durable, crease-resistant, waterproof and have as beautiful imitation silk treatment. 
Being smooth, soft and comfortable to wear, they are a favourite with customers and sell well throughout the world. 


ZHEJIANG TEXTILES IMPORT & EXPORT CORPORATION 
Address: 102 Fengqi Road, Hangzhou, China Tel: 357532 Cable: TEXTILES HANGZHOU 
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